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CAVALRY INSTRUCTION.* 


BULLETIN } WarR DEPARTMENT, 
No. 18. j Washington, October 3, 1912. 


With a view to standardizing the instruction imparted at 
the oper Academy and at the various service schools on the 
subject of the emp loyment of Cavalry, the following is announced 


as the policy of the War Department in respect to the use of 


that arm: 

1. Mounted action is the main role of the cavalry arm and 
its organization, armament, and instruction should be with a 
view to rendering it effective in such action. 

Dismounted action is, however, a very important role of 
the cavalry, and neither an organization nor the method of in- 
struction which falls to prov sd for the effective use of cavalry 
dismounted will enable it to perform fully its functions in war. 
greatest mobility, which is the essential quality of the cavalry, 
while providing units of great smashing power in the charge 
and a sufficient number of rifles to make effective its use when 


2. The organization should be such as to permit of the 


required as a dismounted force. 

3. Cavalry must maneuver freely and widely without 
fearing too much for its rear; and being often at a distance from 
the main body of an army, its commander must be clothed 
with authority to conform to actual conditions. 


*Reprinted by request of the Chief of Staff of the Army. 





BULLETIN NO. 18. 


4. While the chief task of the cavalry is to assist the other 
arms in accomplishing the common object, its role is often of 
primary importance. The action of cavalry must be bold and 
daring; it must, whenever practicable, assume the initiative, 
seeking out the enemy and placing him upon the defensive. 

5. The principal weapon of cavalry in mounted action is 
the horse and the force of impact should be utilized to the ut- 
most. The terrain and nature of the operations will determine 
which of the other weapons must be used. 

6. When circumstances permit, cavalry opposed to cav- 
alry should fight mounted, thus retaining the mobility and 
power of maneuver necessary to its security and success. 

7. The historical value of cavalry, including the experience 
and evolution of our own and that of other countries, must 
be carefully studied, and due consideration should be given 
to the greater magnitude of our future cavalry operations as 
compared with our experiences since the Civil War. 

8. The use to which cavalry should be put in campaign 
is summarized as follows: 

To seek and destroy the enemy’s cavalry. 
Screening, contact and reconnaissance. 
. Seizing and holding important advanced or isolated 
positions, thus delaying the advance of the enemy until the 


arrival of the other arms. 


au. 


1. To operate on the flank and in rear of the enemy. 
th 


e. Raids and other enterprises require great mobility. 

f. The mounted charge at the opportune moment against 
Infantry or Field Artillery. 

g. Energetic pursuit of a retreating enemy or covering 
retreat of its own forces. 

h. When none of the above roles has been assigned to it, 
cavalry may go to the assistance (dismounted) of hard pressed 
infantry to fill gaps in the firing line. 

he Secretary of War: 
W. W. WoTHERSPOON, 
Major General, Acting Chief of Staff. 
. ANDREWS 
The Adjutant General. 





THE RICHMOND RAID OF 1864. 
By Major GENERAL GEORGE B. DAVIS, U. S. Army. 


HE Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac was a more 
efficient fighting machine at the beginning of the Wilder- 
ness Campaign of 1864 than it had been at the opening of the 
Chancellorsville Campaign of the preceding year; but it had 
not been materially increased in strength, nor had its composi- 
tion been changed in any essential respect. Of its old division 
commanders Gregg alone remained; Averell had been relieved 
more than a year before and had recently been assigned to the 
command of a division of cavalry in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah; Buford, in many respects the ablest leader of them all, 
had died at the close of field operations in 1863 as the result of 
hardship and exposure, in which he had never spared himself, 
or failed to score whenever he came in contact with the enemy. 
Buford had been replaced by General Torbert, an officer with 
an excellent infantry record, and Averell had been succeeded 
by Gregg, while General Wilson, who had served with distinc- 
tion under the Lieutenant General in operations about Vicks- 
burg, had relieved General Kilpatrick in the command of the 
Third Division and was now to exercise, for the first time, the 
command of a general officer. 
General cation. who had been identified with the 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac from the first, and who had 


4 


nmanded the corps for a little more than a year, was re- 


placed by General Sheridan, who had been selected by General 


Grant to accompany him to his new field of military duty in the 
east. Of the new commander but little was known. The 
Army of the Potomac had but little first hand knowledge of the 
relative abilities of any but the generals in chief command of the 
armies in the west. During the season of active operations 
General Lee kept them fully employed, and the summer opera- 
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tions—east and west—had become history before the army set- 
tled down into its cantonments for the winter. where the dis- 
cussion of past and future operations could be intelligently 
carried on. For that reason General Sheridan was something 
of an enigma to the officers and men of the Army of the 


Potomac, when early in April, he assumed command of the 
Cavalry Corps at Brandy Station. Although noone was able to 


ak with full knowledge on the subject, it was assumed that 
al Grant knew what he was about in bringing General 
discovered, after the opera- 

the Lieutenant General had made 

commander for the Cavalry Corps; 

‘ver worked before, but it was now 

‘and, contact once gained 


i 


lost until the corps 


he greater part 
and Brandy Station, 
Two divisions were in 
where a line of outposts 
maintained, with a strong out- 
distance above Falmoutl 
ie right and 
duty had been re- 
both men and 
for the field service upon 
General Sheridan largely 
but too late to restore the 
nand to proper ¢ ondi ion f T work in the field. 

General Lee had gone into winter quarters on the south 
f the Rapidan, not far from the position occupied by him 
‘lose of the Mine Run Campaign in December of the 
*See map facing page 537 of the January, 1914, number of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL for the location of this and nearly all other places mentioned in 
this article. It is to be regretted that, in reproducing this map, the mistake 

was made of reducing it too much, thereby making it very indistinct. 
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preceding year; his right was in the vicinity of Mine Run and 
his left on the Rapidan, not far from Orange Court House, where 
his headquarters were located. Longstreet’s Corps had been 
absent since the battle of Chickamauga, but had returned 
just as the operations began, and took an important part in the 
Battle of the Wilderness. Stuart’s Cavalry had been somewhat 
scattered during the early spring, with a view to supplement 
its uncertain forage ration by such grazing as was afforded at 
that season in the upper valley of the Rapidan. 

Although a little stronger on paper (15,000), than it was 
at the opening of the Chancellorsville Campaign, the corps was 
considerably more powerful as a fighting machine than it had 
been on the Stoneman Raid of 1863. Its work under Stoneman 
had been of the greatest value to such of its officers as were called 


upon to exercise the higher grades of military command. The 


series of engagements from Kelly’s Ford to Gettysburg had been 
fruitful of results in all the details of the field service of cavalry 
—mounted or on foot; charges had been made, battles had been 
fought on foot, culminating in Gregg’s repulse of Stuart, on the 
last day of the battle of Gettysburg, in what was intended to 
be the supreme effort to turn Meade’s right flank and thus add 
to the embarrassments of an already difficult situation. The 
captains, many of whom had now had over two years service, had 
become able and experienced troop and squadron commanders; 
the field officers who were in the constant exercise of regimental 
command had also benefitted by the gruelling experience through 
which they had passed, and were able to acquit themselves 
creditably in the performance of the difficult and exacting duties 
that were about to be required of them by their new and en- 
ergetic commander, 

The problem of advancing on Richmond, which had con- 
fronted McClellan, Burnside and Hooker, still confronted Grant 
and Meade as they counselled together at the headquarters at 
Brandy Station. Two lines of advance still presented them- 
selves; that through the open country, by Gordonsburg, ap- 
pealed strongly to the commanding generals, while that by 
Fredericksburg appealed still more strongly to the administra- 
tion. As the balance of power was with the President, the main 
line by the Wilderness and the lower Rapidan was chosen, 
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and General Grant addressed himself to the task of bringing the 
Army of the Potomac, and the Army of Northern Virginia as 
well, on the new line of operations. The new commander was 
tc follow the route of his predecessors, but with an important 
difference; there was to be no return ticket for his plans called 
for a direct passage to the Conferdeate capital and, when thou- 
sands of dead and wounded lay in the impenetrable Wilderness, 
bearing silent testimony of the difficulty and danger of the route, 
came the grim reply of the Lieutenant General that he proposed 
“‘to fight it out on this line if it took all summer. 

In the campaign of 1864 it was General Grant’s intention, 
by a series of large turning movements, to force General Lee 
back in the general direction of Richmond. The first of these 
had for its object to oust the Confederate Army from its winter 
lines along the south bank of the Rapidan, and May 4th was 
fixed upon for the beginning of this operation. As both armies 
had been in winter quarters for several months, they had be- 
come less mobile and more encumbered with baggage and 
impedimenta than was consistent with the work upon which they 
were about toenter. In the old days of the Navy a ship which 
had remained at anchor for a considerable period of time was 
said to be ‘‘aground on her bones,’’ and such indeed was the con- 


lition of the troops that were-so soon to measure strength with 
‘my in the Wilderness. To restore mobilit , the several 


re broken out of their winter huts and a i in camps 


could be inspected with a view to ascertain their 


preliminary concentrations were accomplished without 
lifficulty and, on May 4th, the several corps com- 
were put in motion for the 
preceded by Gregg’s cavalry, 
pontoon bridges which had been 

f Major Duane, the Chief 

and fig Corps, following 

The Ninth Corps 

wpe the Orange and Alex- 

ailroad on the 4th crossed at Germanna Ford’on the 
y and proceeded t ‘hancellorsville, where it took 
eleft of thearmy. When the duties in connection 
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with the crossing with which General Wilson was charged had 
been performed, he pushed out on the plank road in the direc- 
tion of the Old Wilderness Tavern, an impossible house of en- 
tertainment for man and beast on the Fredericksburg Pike near 
the crossing of Wilderness Run. From that place scouting 
parties were sent toward Parker’s Store, from which point, a 
little later in the day, a strong reconnaissance under Colonel 
Hammond of the 5th New York Cavalry was sent toward Mine 
Run to ascertain the positions and movements of the enemy; 
but no enemy was discovered save a few outposts on the Orange 
and Fredericksburg turnpike near the crossing of the Run. 

On the morning of the 5th Colonel Hammond was again 
sent toward Parker’s Store, while General Wilson, with the 
main body of the division, advanced in the direction of Craig’s 
Meeting House, on the Catharpin Road a few miles to the 
southwest of Todd’s Tavern, an old and dilapidated inn, still 
standing at the junction of the Brook and Catharpin Roads, 
which was shortly to be the scene of considerable hard fighting, 
in which both cavalry and infantry were to be engaged. 

In the tangled jungle which goes by the name of the Wilder- 
ness it is easier to engage a command than to disengage it. 
Hammond was attacked beyond Parker’s Store by a force com- 
posed, in part, of infantry; his command, which was armed with 
Spencer rifles, offered a stubborn resistance to the enemy but 
was steadily pushed back. General Crawford of the Fifth 
Corps was urged to advance with his division to relieve the 
pressure upon the cavalry but made no response. The situa- 


tion was relieved, however, by the timely appearance of Getty’s 


division of the Sixth Corps. Chapman’s Brigade, advancing in 
the direction of the Meeting House, encountered Rosser’s 
Brigade and, after an obstinate engagement, succeeded in forc- 
ingit toretire. As the ammunition of a portion of his command 
had been exhausted and as his orders in connection with the 
movement of the infantry had been fully executed, General Wil- 
son determined to retire in the direction of Chancellorsville. 
At Todd’s Tavern he found Gregg’s division in order of battle 
and formed his division to assist in holding the position. 
Wilson was not seriously engaged on the Oth, save in a recon- 
naissance to determine the position of the enemy. 
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On the 7th a brigade was sent to the right of the infantry 
for a similar purpose but was unable to find any indications of 


in that quarter; the road to Germanna Ford being still 
open. On the morning of the 8th, Wilson’s division was or- 
dered to Spottsylvania Court House with instructions to reach 
Snell’s Bridge on the cs River. At the Court House Wick- 
ham’s Confederate brigade was encountered and driven back 
with a loss of fifty prisoners. McIntosh was also engaged in 
the same vicinity with a force of the enemy which afterwards 
turned out to be a portion of Longstreet’s Corps. The occu- 
pation of oe ‘Ivania Court House was an important inci- 
dent in the Wilderness Campaign and it is a matter of regret, 
on many accounts, that the support which Wilson had been 
led to believe would be afforded him by the Ninth Army Corps 
not furnished. in obedience to orders from General 
Wilson withdrew to Ie tate On the following 
> moved to al ernacle Church, on the Fredericks- 
g turnpike, where he nee he main body of the corps under 
General Sheridan 
Gregg who had preceded the Second Corps in the crossing 
Ely’s Ford, advanced by way of Chancellorsville to Alrick’s 
on the Fredericksburg Plank Road. On the 5th he moved to 
Todd’s Tavern, where he formed up in support of Wilson and 


contributed to the defeat and pursuit of the enemy. The 
skirmishing continued throughout the entire day of May 6th, 
without anything in the way of a decisive result. On the fol- 
y Gregg was reinforced ed the First Division under 
the temporary command of General Merritt, and immediately 
engaged the enemy near Todd's ecw and defeated him, all 
‘fighting being on foot. Some heavy skirmishing took place 
Sth, on the road leading to Shady Grove Church, in 
which one of Gregg’s brigades took part. ‘Towards evening 
of the 8th the division marched to Silver’s House where it joined 
ee command under General Sheridan. 

Torbert’s First Division crossed at Ely’s Ford at midnight 
on May 4thfand followed Gregg to Chancellorsville, where it 
remained in position on the left of the infantry until it moved 
to the Furnaces, about two miles from Todd’s Tavern, where a 
connection with Gregg was established. Cn the evening of the 
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7th the Regular Brigade of Torbert’s Division encountered 
the enemy in the vicinity of Todd’s Tavern, in coéperation with 
Gregg, and succeeded in driving him for some distance in the 
direction of Spottsylvania C. H. On the 8th Gregg advanced 
with his entire division to the Court House, with a view to take 


up a position there; before reaching it, however, he became 


heavily engaged with the dismounted cavalry andinfantry of the 
enemy, but persisted in his advance until he was relieved by 
Robinson's Division of the Fifth Corps. The losses on this 
occasion were extremely heavy, Captain Ash of the Fifth 
Cavalry being killed and Major Starr and Captain E. V. Sum- 
ner wounded, the former seriously. On the evening of the 8th 
Merritt joined the main command at Silvers. 

Two short reports are all that remain to tell of the par- 
ticipation of the Confederate cavalry in the operations of the 
Wilderness Campaign; one of them by General Wade Hampton, 
commanding the First Division of Stuart’s Cavalry Corps, the 
other, hardly more than a dispatch, was furnished by General 
Rosser and relates exclusively to the engagement at Piney 
Branch Church on May 15th; in addition to these there are 
two dispatches, one of seven lines by Captain Kennon, and 
one of two by Colonel Bradley T. Johnson of the First Mary- 
land Infantry (Confederate), advising the Secretary of War 
that General Stuart had engaged the enemy at Ashland, on the 
morning of the 11th and had driven him out without loss, which 
was notentirely true. The railroad at that point was destroyed, 
with some railway material, by a portion of Davies’ Brigade, 
the entire undertaking being accomplished without serious loss. 
It is now known that Stuart’s Corps consisted, at the opening 
of the campaign, of three divisions commanded, respectively by 
Generals Wade, Hampton, Fitz Lee and W. H. F. Lee, whose 
division, consisting of six regiments, was the smallest in the 
corps. Save in the case of unexpectedencounters with portions 
of Stuart’s command, which were of frequent occurence while 
the troops continued to operate in the Wilderness, due to the 
absence of roads and the dense growth of scrub, most of the 
cavalry fighting was brought on by Stuart, always dismounted, 
and frequently supported by infantry. The watchfulness of 
the great Confederate cavalry commander was never remitted 
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for a moment, and the least misstep on the part of a Union 
brigade or division commander caused him to feel the heavy 
hand of his alert and resourceful opponent. 

In such a terrain as that presented in the Wilderness the 
mounted employment of cavalry was simply impossible; in fact 
such employment was not attempted, and the troops engaged 
at Parker’s Store, Todds’ Tavern, and Craig’s Meeting House, 
were dismounted, save in the case of a few mounted attacks in 
the vicinity of the Meeting House, where the ground was some- 
what more favorable for the mounted employment of the arm. 
During the operations in the Wilderness proper, it must be con- 
ceded that Stuart missed no opportunity to do battle with Sheri- 
dan, and his lines were, as a rule, as long and well manned as 
those of hisadversary. The constant proximity of the Confed- 
erate infantry enabled Stuart to call upon it for support when 
portions of his command found themselves 1n difficult or critical 
situations. In Wilscn’s operations about Parker’s Store and 


Craig’s Meeting House the enemy had the advantage that attends 


superiority of numbers;in those about Todd’s Tavern the Union 


cavalry was successful for the same reason. 

The concentration of the cavalry at Alrich’s grew out of a 
misapprehension on the part of General Meade as to the relative 
positions of the enemy’s troops and his own. In the belief 

hat the Alrich place was within the lines of the Army of the 
Potomac, the great army trains were ordered to go into 
at Piney Branch Church, a short distance from Todd's 

‘mm on the way to Spottsylvania C. H. This order was 
communicated to General Sheridan and, as the church was in 

‘enemy, it became necessary to halt the 
le ground was being gained in the direction 
succession of events led to the engagement 

he 7th, the most severe encounter in 


1] ] + 


hich the cavalry was called upon to take part during the early 
stages of the campaign. 

General Sheridan’s entire command was now concentrated 

at Alrich’s on the Fredericksburg Plank Road, where orders were 

ceived from General Meade to go out and engage the cavalry 

of theenemy. The corps consisted of three divisions of cavalry 
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now about ten thousand strong, with several batteries of horse 
artillery, under the command of Captain James M. Robertson. 

General Sheridan’s estimate of his command and of the 
work upon which it was about toengage is extremely interesting. 
The officers and men, he says, ‘“‘were in pretty good condition, 
so far as health and equipment were concerned, but their horses 
were thin and very much worn out by excessive and, it seemed 
to me, unnecessary picket duty, the picket line almost completely 
encircling the infantry and artillery camps of the army, cover- 
ing a distance, if stretched out on a continuous line, of nearly 
sixty miles. The enemy, more wise, had been husbanding 
the strength and efficiency of his horses by sending them to the 
rear, in order to bring them out in the spring in good condition 
for the impending campaign; however, shortly after my taking 
command, much of the picketing was done away with, and we 
had about two weeks of leisure time to nurse the horses, on 
which so much depended; consequently, on the 4th of May, 
when the campaign opened, I found myself with about ten thou- 
sand effective men and the same number of horsesin passable 
trim. After carefully studying the topography of the country 
from the Rapidan to Richmond, which is of a thickly wooded 
character, its numerous and almost parallel streams nearly all 
uniting, forming the York River, I took up the idea that our 
cavalry ought to fight the enemy’s cavalry, and our infantry 
the enemy’s infantry. I was strengthened in this impression 
till more by the consciousness of a want of appreciation, on the 
part of infantry commanders, as to the power of a large and 
well managed body of horse; but as it was difficult to overcome 
the established custom of wasting cavalry for the protection 
of trains, and for the establishment of cordons around a sleep- 
ing infantry force, we had to bide our time.’’* 

As there was sufficient ground for the operation of a large 
force of cavalry between the right flank of the army and the 


Rappahannock, General Sheridan determined to pass around 


General Lee’s right and place his command to the south of the 
North Anna River before giving battle to the enemy. The 
belief that forage for the animals was to be found in that region 


*Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Vol. XXXVI, 
Part I, p: 16%. 
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and that Stuart would be met there without infantry support, 
strongly favored the plan which was immediately carried into 
effect. The corps moved on the morning of the 9th taking the 





road to Fredericksburg as far as Massaponax Church, where the 
telegraph road was reached and it turned sharply to the south. 
The command marched in a single column of fours, at a walk 
as the country did not permit of the march of columnson parallel 
roads. Indeed there was but a single r¢ vad, if it could be called 
such, which ran in the direction of Richmond; to call the other 
pathways for men and beasts ‘‘roads’’ was to give them standing 
as means of communication to which they were by no means 


entitled. As the only danger to be apprehended was from the 





rear, it was not necessary for the command to assume a formation 
which would facilitate deployment to the front, or to either 
flank. 

Stuart, ever watchful, soon satisfied himself as to the nature 
of the movement and pushed forward in rapid pursuit—so 


rapidly in fact as to overtake Sheridan's rear brigade just at 





An attack was promptly delivered, but was repulsed 
without delaying the march of the column, the head of which 


reached the crossing of the North Anna at Anderson’s Ford. 


Early in the day Custer’s brigade had been sent to Beaver Dam 
Station where the station buildings, considerable railway 
material and a large quantity of subsistence, estimated at ten 
days rations or Lee’s entire army were destroyed. Gregg and 
Wilson, who had encamped on the north bank of the stream, 
were attacked by Stuart, with cavalry and artillery, just as 


they were about to cross on the morning of the 10th. These 
attacks were repulsed without serious loss and the crossing was 
effected without further mishap 

The maxim that ‘‘a stern chase 1s a long chase’’ is as true 
on land as on the sea, and Stuart now discovered that he must 
adopt some other plan than that of attacking the rear guard if 
the steady advance of Sheridan was to be checked, or evenim- 
peded. To that end he left the Negrofoot Road, on which 
Sheridan was advancing, and succeeded, by heavy forced marches 
in reaching Yellow Tavern, a point on the Brook turnpike about 
six miles to the north of Richmond, in time to dispute Sheridan’s 


approach to the Confederate capital. The march of the raiding 
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column had not been materially interfered with during the day 
of the 10th and it became possible to collect some forage and 
subsistence for the command in a region which had thus far 


been exempted from the hardships of war. Indeed it was not 
until Yellow Tavern was reached that it became possible for a 
decisive trial of strength between the contending forces. 

Stuart had hardly gotten into position at Yellow Tavern 
when he was attacked by Merritt, who had succeeded in gain- 
ing the Brook Road, whereupon Stuart reformed his line a few 
hundred yards to the east of the turnpike and was enabled to 


4 


subject the enemy to a severe enfilading fire. 

He was held firmly in line, however, by the brigades of 
Devin and Gibbs. while Custer.led a mounted charge, supported 
ry Wilson and one brigade of Gregg’s division. The charge was 
rilliantly executed, first at a walk, then at a trot and finally ata 
rallop, capturing the enemy’s guns and then riding over his 


1 
| 


ine, which had received the charge in line of battle and at a 
halt. In this engagement Stuart, while endeavoring to reform 
iis line and ward off the impending disaster, received a mortal 
vound from the effects of which he died, several days later, in 
he city of Richmond. ‘The sorrow and distress occasioned by 
his death were deep and widespread, extending beyond his 
ommand in the Army of Northern Virginia to the people of the 


1 


ntire South who saw in his death, as in that of Jackson, a 
alamity from which the Confederate cause was hardly likely 
O TeCover. 

As the immediate result of Custer’s charge the enemy’s 
line was broken in two; one part retreating to the town of 
Ashland, the other toward Richmond. A reconnaissance sent 
along the Brook Pike in the direction of the latter place crossed 
the South Fork of the Chickahominy and succeeded in entering 
the exterior line of defensive works. This party wasfollowed by 
the main command, which, turning to the east was massed at 
Meadow Bridge at daylight of the 12th, having encountered on 
the way a number of land mines buried in the surface of the 
roadway, some of which were exploded by contact with the passing 
column, causing the loss of a number of horses. Wilson came 
upon the artillery of the enemy at daylight, along the Me- 
chanicsville Pike, which operated to stay his march for the 






















1 


commissioned officers. 


trom the garrison ot the city, the weight 


14 1 1° 


artillery oOntmbuted nowerfiully § t¢ 
artinuery contributed | WeTTULLS LO 
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moment. Custer was ordered to cross to the north bank at 
Meadow Bridge, which was found to be destroyed. 
Division was then assigned the task of putting the bridge in 





repair, which was accomplished, under a heavy fire from the en- 
emy’s artillery. As soon as the bridge was reported as passable, 
Merritt’s Division crossed dismounted, driving the enemy from 
his works; the pursuit was continued to Gaines Mill. 
expedition to Ashland was less fortunate; a portion of Davies’ 
Brigade became engaged there and, without sufficient consider- 


ation, attempted a charge; the command chiefly engaged 





First Massachusetts Cavalry—lost severely, among others three 

While the main command was picking its way between the 
lines of defensive works the force in their front 
1 » attack coming 
on Wilson and Gregg. Wilson was forced 
rallied to his support and compelled the enemy 


} las lth : » Ie i " ) } + 7 . 
behind the inner line of works. Robertson’s ex 
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is said not to have exceeded 300, and General Sheridan himself 
made it 250, not far from three per cent. of the total strength of 


the horses be’onging to the Corps. As in most cavalry opera- 
tions—during and since the Civil War—the new horses were 
found to be the least able to endure the hardships of incessant 
marching, and easily gave way to overwork on an insufficient 
forage allowance. On its next important operation—the 
Trevillian Raid—the losses were considerably greater, aggregat- 
ing 1,512 in killed, wounded and missing, as contacts with the 
enemy were more frequent and, on the Confederate side at 
least, more stubbornly contested. From the loss sustained in 
General Stuart’s death the cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia never wholly recovered. It continued to be a force 
to be reckoned with during the remaining months of the war, 
ind was well handled by its able commanders, Fitz Lee and 
Hampton, but its severe losses in men and horses deprived it of 
he formidable character which it had maintained since it fell 
inder the skillful leadership of General Stuart at the outbreak 
f the Civil War. 

After the troops had been rationed and the command 
ipplied with forage, and to some extent refitted, General 
Sheridan addressed himself to the duty of planning his return 
trip, a task beset with difficulties. When Sheridan reached 
the James River it 1s quite safe to say that he had not the fain- 
test idea of the position of the army which he had left eight 
lays before. Of the last stages of the conflict in the Wilderness 
he knew nothing: he had no means of knowing that the battle 

Spottsylvania had been fought, or that a battle in that 
inity was contemplated by the commander of either army; 

ubsequent fortune in the turning movements above and 

the North Anna were equally unknown. This was a 

handicap, as the position of the Army of the Potomac 


his immediate objective, and should have been known, at 





‘fore he could plan the route of his return 
rch with any certainty. The road taken in his southward 
march, or one parallel to it, was obviously impossible, for, as 
we have seen, it abounded in obstacles, many of which were 

ceptible of an obstinate defense, which would operate to delay 
if not to prevent, his junction with the main body of the army. 
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It was finally determined, however, to make for the White 
House, a holding of the Lee family on the Pamunky River 
about due east from the city of Richmond and farenoughaway to 
to avoid the swamps, soft bottomed streams and other obstacles 
that abounded along the upper waters of the Chickahominy. 
The White House was also in a fairly open country, and the 
enemy, should he venture to attack, could be met on something 
like equal terms. 

The return march was therefore begun on the morning of 
the 17th; the Chickahominy was passed at Jones Bridge and 


h 


‘ ‘hed on the following day. 


Baltimore Cross Roads was reat 

As soon as a point of destination had been determined on, 
>» necessary movements were ordered Custer was sent to- 
wards Hanover Court House with a view to the destruction of 
he bridges across the South Anna River; Gregg and Wilson 
were ordered to demonstrate in the direction of Richmond, as 
far as Mechanicsville, to cover the movement of General Custer, 
while Merritt was to remain at the Cross Roads. Out of an 

1 pontoon bridge was ordered up from For- 
tress Monroe for use in crossing the Pamunky at the White 


t 
- A 
House, but this precaution was subsequently found to be un- 





necessary. Custer encountered a considerable force of the 
enemy in the vicinity of the South Anna bridges after the object 
of his expedition had been partially accomplished. Gregg 
occupied Cold Harbor but nothing of importance occured; he 


returned to Baltimore Cross Roads on the 20th where the com- 
mand remained until the 22d, when it marched to the White 
Division followed substantially 
the same route and reached White House on the same day. 

It was found that the White House Bridge had been very 
imperfectly destroyed, the heavily timbered structure remaining 
almost intact, only needing a floor covering in order to make it 
passable for troops. Heavy details from Merritt’s Division 
scoured the country in the immediate vicinity for planks and 


boards, each trooper bringing his individual contribution to the 


on his horse. So diligently was the work prosecuted that 


1 


he planking was relaid in one day and, Gregg and Custer 


— 


having returned, the crossing began on the 22d and was com- 
pleted on the same day. The command encamped at Aylett’s 
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on the Mattapony River, where it was learned that the Army of 
the Potomac was at Chesterfield Station on the North Anna 
River at the crossing of the Richmond & Fredericksburg Rail- 
way. The movement was resumed on the 23d, the command 
encamping at Reedy’s Swamp and on the 24th rejoined the main 
body of the army at Chesterfield Station. 

Something remains tobe said as to the nature of the opera- 
tion which I have attempted to describe, and the first difficulty 
which I encounter is that of givingitaname. It has been called 
a raid, aterm without a definite meaning, which has been applied 
to a number of undertakings which had nothing in common 
save that they were carried on at a greater or less distance from 
the main body of the army. To reach a conclusion as to the 
meaning of the word it will therefore be necessary to make those 
operations the subject of analytical critcism. Where an army 
undertakes to live on the country, wholly or in part, its supplies 
are usually collected by small parties which are, in fact, en- 
gaged in the execution of requisitions, a right fully recognized 
by the laws of war. But these collections are, or should be 
carried on in an orderly and methodical manner, under the 
close and constant supervision of the officer who orders them; 
for that reason they are hardly to be called raids. Again small 
parties are frequently sent out by the commanding general 
of an army in the field to gain information as to the movements 
or positions of the enemy, or to obtain similar information as 
to the theater of operations; these are also carefully conducted 
and contact with the enemy is avoided unless it is absolutely 
necessary to the success of the expedition. 

Larger commands are also employed at a distance from the 
army and some form of destruction may be an essential element 
of their operations; the destruction of railroads, highways, 
bridges, for example, and of certain things, or classes of things 

over a considerable area—growing crops which may be con- 
sumed, subsistence, forage, together with mills, elevators or 
storehouses that are needed by the enemy; but here the destruc- 
tion is frequently incidental and does not always constitute the 
chief purpose of the undertaking. The dictionaries tell us that 
a raid is a “hostile or predatory incursion, a foray.’”’ It goes 
without saying that the movement of 10,000 men into the 
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country of the enemy, a force which is not only able to take care of 
itself, but to do incalculable harm to the enemy is very far from 
} 


eing a foray, or a predatory incursion. 

One of the most important clauses in General Stoneman’s 
instructions, in his movements of the preceding year, directed 
him to get into a position in the rear of General Lee’s army in 


six days, at the most, after his departure, when Hooker was to 


~ 


im, having in the meantime pushed the enemy back to a 
point where Stoneman could hold him until the main army 
was able to connect up and inflict a decisive defeat upon the 
Confederate Army of Northern Virginia. The contemplated 


1 . 4 


junction never occured for, in le han six days after Stoneman’s 
departure, Hooker himself had been defeated and forced to 
withdraw to the north bank of the Rappahannock. Sheridan’s 
movement was a definite and carefully thought out military 
operation, in which a large mounted force was given separate 
employment, but with a view to ultimate cooperation with the 
army from which it had been detached. Such, in fact was the 
character of the movement under General Sheridan which ter- 
minated, so successfully on May 23, 1864. But the fact re- 
mains that 1t was called a raid and will be known as Sheridan’s 
Raid to the end of time. The compiler of the Official Records 
of the Rebellion goes against established usage when he calls 
it the ‘Richmond Raid,”’ a name not sufficiently descriptive, and 
one calculated to detract from the credit due to General Sheri- 
dan for its skillful conduct and to the officers and men under 
his command for the intelligent and efficient execution which 


was given to his orders. 












































MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION. 


(Some exercises in field practice.) 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES PARKER, U. S. ARmy. 


()* page 138 Small Arms Firing Manual, 1909, we are 
directed : 

“Instruction will be carried out under simple tactical 
schemes or exercises directed by company or battalion com- 
manders and made to simulate as much as possible under 
actual war conditions.” 





In my opinion, it would be advantageous also if such ex- 
ercise; were such as to aid in solving certain moot questions 
as to combat fire. In such cases the results should be published. 

Can an advancing skirmisher gain comparative immunity 
from fire, by a ‘‘zig-zag’’ advance! 

Is the rifle used on horseback, ever efficacious ? 

In the dismounted attack of cavalry can the horse be used 
to cross the bullet swept space, with advantage, under certain 
circumstances? 

Which is more effective—simultaneous volley or the ir- 
regular volley? 

In the direct attack, over open ground, at what ranges 
shall the defender open fire. 

In short ranges, known distance target practice, can better 
and quicker results be obtained by using miniature targets 
and the methods of special course “B’’? 

Under what conditions should the battle sight be used? 

I will state these propositions at greater length as follows: 

1. In the attack on a position, or in the retreat after the 
attack has failed, it has been claimed that the skirmisher runs 
less danger of being hit if he moves diagonally rather than per- 
pendicularly to the position. This of course depends largely 
upon the interval between skirmishers, since when skirmishers 
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have a small interval and move in this manner a shot intended 
for one may hit a contiguous skirmisher. 

A skirmisher moving directly towards the rifleman pre- 
sents a target which apparently does not change its position. 
If the skirmisher moves diagonally he presents a target which 
seems to move across the front. The American Indian made 
use of this diagonal advance, and especially inretreat, with great 
success. It is believed that it can be used today with advant- 
age in attacking a position or retreating from it, provided there 
is a very large interval between skirmishers. 

2. Ever since the introduction of fire arms there has been 
a certain amount of firing with the musket or rifle from horse- 
back. The efficacy of such fire, it is thought, has greatly in- 
creased since the introduction of the automatic or magazine 
rifle. How efficacious this fire is is a matter of some import- 
ance and especially in combats of small detachments and pa- 
trols. 

3. That a competitive test be made between the pistol 
and the rifle, mounted, using the course laid down in Par. 212, 
Firing Manual, 1909. 

4. During the Boer War instances were known of suc- 
cessful mounted attack upon infantry intrenches, the mounted 
rifleman dismounting on arrival at the trenches and using his 
rifle. Such attack would be made preferably from behind 
cover at 600 yards or less. It is claimed that in charging 600 
yards the cavalryman exposes himself but one minute, whereas 
the infantryman at full speed would expose himself three 
minutes, and by the ordinary method of attack from ten 
minutes to half an hour. It is recommended that experiments 
be made to compare the relative vulnerability of the soldier in 
these two attacks. 

5. While volley firing is a desirable method of maintaining 
fire control, the present method of firing the volley has the dis- 
advantage that it is necessary for each soldier to pull the trig- 


ger at the word of command. This causes many men to jerk 


the trigger, diverting the aim at the moment the gun is fired. I 
believe a preferable method of firing a volley would be for the 
men to be instructed that at the command “‘Fire’’ they should 
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pull the triger slowly, not firing necessarily at the word of com- 
mand, but when ready, and within three seconds. This would 
produce an irregular volley, but one in which each man could 
exercise all the care he takes when firing singly. Ina platoon or 
company the bullets would fall sufficiently together to enable 
the commander ordinarily to determine the point of impact. 
it is reeoommended that experiments be made to determine 
whether a select body of men practiced in these two methods 
of firing volleys would or would not make more hits with the 
irregular volley than with the simultaneous volley. 

Taking a square bullseye 10 inches by 10 inches; it is as 
hard to hit this bullseye at 200 yards, as a bullseye 5 inches by 
5 inches at 100 yards; i. e., the inaccuracy of fire increases 
with the square of the distance. Taking the silhouette of a man 
at 100 yards it is four times as hard to hit that silhouette at 200 
yards, nine times as hard at 300 yards, twenty-five as hard at 
500 yards, and one hundred times as hard at 1,000 yards, as at 
100 yards. 

These principles can be proved by the tables in the ‘‘Regula- 
tions Prescribing Standard of Field Firing and Proficiency 
Test.”’ 

The question arises, if a position is defended against an 
enemy advancing over an open space of 1,000 yards (cover not 
being considered) and the ammunition supply is limited, we will 
say, to 100 rounds per man, at what range should fire be opened 
in order to make the greatest number of hits. Our ancestors 
with their single-shot guns were able to wait until the enemy 
exposed the whites of his eyes before firing on him and then re- 
pelled the assault. Without considering this extreme case, 
but comparing ranges within the limits of the battle sight of 
1,000 yards, we have the following advantages to accrue by al- 
lowing the enemy to come within short range before opening fire. 
If we open fire at the longer range an error in the estimate of 
distance is disastrous. At the shorter range it is of little ac- 
count. At the longer range many shots are wasted, due to poor 


vision. At the shorter range the target is plain. If the enemy 
is fired upon at the longer range he can be fired out of range of 


the fire. If he is allowed to come up tothe shorter range he 
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can be fired upon while he is retiring over a distance of 500 yards 
that is, back to the 1,000 yard point. 

Given an enemy advancing towards our trenches and who 
surely will be driven back before he reaches a point 100 yards 
from them, at what range can 100 rounds per man be most 
profitably expended? 

It appears to me that a test conducted on these lines would 
be of great value in determining methods of attack and defense. 

7. Itis very desirable, especially in the cavalry, where the 
preliminary training of horse and man takes so much time, that — 
the course of known distance firing be shortened, provided equal 
results can be obtained. I believe this can be done by substi- 
tuting special course ‘‘B,’’ Par. 146, Slow and Rapid Fires 
(omitting the rapid fire at 300 yards simulated prone). For 
the Marksman’s course, Par. 137, Slowand Rapid Fire, to include 
the ranges 200, 300 and 500 yards. 

To determine this I recommend that fifty men who have 
never fired, to be selected by lot, be put through the Marksman’s 
course, as I recommend it, and fifty men, selected by lot, be 
put through the course as now prescribed. On the conclusion 
of this course I recommend that these two squads have a com- 
petition in skirmishing and at long range firing, to determine 
whether there is any practical difference in their proficiency 

The advantages of this Special Course ‘‘B” method of in- 
struction are that ordinarily from 30 to 50 men can shoot at 
the same time; and the course of firing at known distance is 
completed much more quickly; all the essential points having 
previously been taught the men in gallery practice’and aiming 
and position drill. 

8. To test the advantages of the battlesight, conduct skir- 
mish runs, distance being unknown, first with battlesight, next 
with sights adjusted according to the distance as estimated. 
Vary this by changing the targets and conditions. 

















HINTS FOR DIRECTORS IN MAP MANEUVERS. 


By Major FARRAND SAYRE, SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


| N starting a class which is taking up map maneuvers for the 
first time the following course is suggested: 


FIRST MEETING. 


(a) A talk based on Chapters I and II.* 

(b) Show the class what maps and other material you have 
and explain the use of guide maps (see ‘““Guide Maps,’’ Chapter 
II.) 

(c) Have the class work out the ‘“‘Preliminary Eexercises’’ 
at the beginning of Chapter IV or other problems of a similar 
character, explaining the work of the director, giving them an 
insight into the mechanism of map maneuvers and familiarizing 
them with the blocks so that they will understand readily 
situations represented by them. 


SECOND MEETING. 


(a) A talk on one side maneuvers (see ‘‘Methods’’ and 
“One Side Maneuvers,”’ Chapter III). 

(6) Have a map placed in a vertical position and have a 
member of the class read aloud ‘“‘One Side Map Maneuver 
No. 1’’ (Chapter IV), at the same time making needful ex- 
planations and illustrating positions of troops with blocks. 

(c) Carry out and discuss “One Side Map Maneuver No. 
No. 2”’ in the manner illustrated by Maneuver No. 1. 


THIRD MEETING. 


(a) <A talk on two side maneuvers (see Chapter ITI). 
(b) With the map on the table, have a member of the 
class read aloud ‘“‘Two Side Map Maneuvers Nos. 1 and 2, the 


*The numbers of chapters refer to those of ‘Map Maneuvers and 
Tactical Rides’? by Major Farrand Sayre, late Instructor Department of 
Military Art, Army Service Schools. 
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director representing positions and movements of troops with 
pins and blocks. 

Carry out “Two Side Map Maneuver No. 9” “Leaven- 
worth” (Chapter IV) or No. 1, ““Gettysburg’’ (Chapter V). 

After three meetings the class will be ready to participate 
in two side maneuvers and suitable problems may be selected 
from this book or drafted by the director. 

Do not communicate the situation to the commanders 
earlier thanis necessary. If they are inexperienced or the prob- 
lem is difficult it may be necessary to give them the situations a 
day or two before the exercise, and it is sometimes better to 
require some preliminary work (an order or an estimate of the 
situation); but if a half hour is sufficient for preparation, give 
out the problems a half-hour before the exercise and no sooner. 
The most successful map maneuvers are those which are begun 
and finished at one meeting with the interest kept at white heat. 

But the director should omit no opportunity to familarize 
himself as thoroughly as possible with the problem in advance; 
if possible, he should rehearse it with officers who are not apt to 
take part in it later, or, better, induce some experienced officer 
to direct it and act, himself, as a commander. 

If the initial dispositions of one of the parties (say the Blue) 
will probably depend, in measure, upon information which 
they will soon obtain of the dispositions of the Red party, it is 
better to call the Red Party to the map first. You will then be 
able to give the Blue party, when it comes to the map, infor- 
mation beyond that contained in the problem and thus save 
time. 

After imparting the situation to the first party called in and 
learning their decisions and orders, make whatever notes are 
needed to impress them on your memory (you will not need 
many) and then immediately call in the other party. Do not 
at this time make any measurements orcomputations. There 
is ordinarily no benefit to be gained by figuring ahead before 
you have learned the orders of both parties. 

After you have learned the intentions and orders of both 


parties dismiss both of them. You will now need a little time 


for measurements and computations. Do not “move both 
parties up ten minutes and see if they come in contact with one 
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another’ as is sometimes done. This usually leads only to 
another trial move, much unnecessary work and loss of time. 
Ordinarily the first things to be determined are the place and 
time at which the first contact takes place and the time and place 
at which a commander receives a report of it. In most cases 
you can tell by inspection of the map which detachments of the 


opposing forces will come in contact first; if doubt exists, 


however, make whatever measurements are necessary. Then 
compute (by the method described under Problems Nos. 1 and 
2, Preliminary Exercises, Chapter IV) when and where this 
will take place. You must then decide, from inspection of the 
map, which of these detachments first gains knowledge of the 
presence of the other or whether both come into view of each 
other at the same time. If one of the participants is supposed 
to be with a detachment which has gained knowledge of the pres- 
ence of a hostile detachment and this knowledge is likely to in- 
fluence his decisions, he should be called in and given appro- 
priate information. But if none of the actual participants are 
supposed to be at the place of contact, the director usually acts 
for the commander of the detachment; if a message should be 
sent he computes the time necessary for it to reach the proper 
participants and his location when he receives it. Thus the 
length of the first “‘move’’ in a map maneuver frequently con- 
sists in the time from the opening of the exercise (mentioned in 
the problem) to the first contact plus the time necessary for the 
report of the contact to reach one of the commanders. 

Do not leave any gaps in your narratives of events. When 
a commander is called in, it is usually best to recall to him the 
salient features of the situation as it stood when he was last at 
the map and remind him of the orders issued by him at that 
time, and then to unfold the situation continuously by describ- 
ing movements of troops and other important events which prop- 
erly come to his knowledge in the order in which he would learn 
of them. 

While unfolding a situation to a commander in thismanner 
he should be given to understand that he is free to interpose 
orders at any time; that he isin command of his troops and that 
he is as free to give orders to them at any time as he would be 
if the situation were real. 
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And while the director is unfolding the situation his hands 
should be busy in illustrating the movements and positions of 
troops as he describes them by the use of blocks and pins on the 
map. 

Make measurements and computations with sufficient care 
to keep your decisions within the bounds of probability and to 
assure the participants of your fairness and accuracy. But it 
is not necessary to measure every road used. For instance, 
where several detachments are moving on parallel roads or where 
several partols are sent out from a common point, it is usually 
sufficient to measure one road only and to locate the detach- 
ments or patrols on the other roads by eye. 

Do not try to command the troops or let the commanders 
see that you are trying to influence their actions. Carry out 
the commanders’ orders in good faith whether you are in sym- 
pathy with them or not. The director should be as facile as a 
weather vane while he is carrying out the orders and expressed 
wishes of commanders, and as unyielding as iron in enforcing 
decisions in regard to the results of contact, the progress of 
troops, interpretations of the map, etc., etc. 

At the same time, the director should continually look 
ahead and keep in view the channel into which events are carry- 
ing the exercise. He should never be surprised into unexpected 
situations but should foresee every contingency. He will 
usually by the exercise of foresight and tact be able to draw the 
exercise into interesting and instuctive channels without the 
commanders being aware that he is exerting an influence upon 


it. 


If the opposing forces do not gain contact with each other 
it produces a feeling of disappointment and an impression that 
the problem was poorly drawn. To ensure contact the director 


may sometimes communicate to one of the commanders a re- 
port from a patrol that a cloud of dust has been seen on a certain 
road, or he may introduce an inhabitant with gratuitous in- 
formation or, in extreme cases, he may give a commander an 
order from his military superior to reconnoiter certain roads, 
etc., etc. 

The exercise should be made definite. There is no field for 
speculation or vague generalities in a map maneuver. Avoid 
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approximations, the subjunctive mood and conditional clauses. 
Use the first and second persons as much as possible. Do 
not say, for example,—‘“‘I think that by this time some of 
your men might have crossed the river;’’ say instead,—‘‘You 
are on Hill 609, here, from there you see at 9.17 o’clock Cor- 
poral Y’s patrol enter the river here, at 9.22 you see seven men 
on the other side here, etc.’’ And encourage commanders to 
address orders directly to their subordinates, making use of the 
first person. 

Avoid every appearance of bias or unfairness but remember 
that drawn games are not interesting. Where opposing troops 
are nearly equally matched the director can avoid the appearance 
of unfairness by calling the result a “‘standoff,’’ but this is likely 
to result in an impossible situation and does not satisfy either 
commander. When mistakes have been made which result in 
placing troops at a disadvantage, the nemesis should be prompt 
and thorough. 

The greatest danger to be feared is loss of interest on the 
part of the participants and this is most likely to come from 
long waits and periods of enforced inactivity. The best mode 
of avoiding this is not by trying to hurry the progress of events 
but by keeping the participants occupied and keeping them 
informed as to what is goingon. When you callin a commander 
ask yourself if other members of the party or even the whole 
party may not be consistently called in. Thus if you wish to 
consult an advance guard commander and his commander-in- 
chief is supposed to be with or near him, call in both; but, of 
course, the advance guard commander should be given an 
opportunity to act before the commander-in-chief When it is 
apparent that the main engagement will be preceded by a cav- 
alry combat all of the participants not on duty with the cavalry 
may often be permitted to come in and observe the cavalry 
combat. The director should seize every suitable opportunity 
for playing open, i. e. calling all of the participants to the map. 
It is possible to play open at various stages of the exercise, 
especially near its close. When playing open, commanders are 
cautious to avoid language which would disclose the presence of 
concealed troops or giving information which the enemy is 
not known to possess. Commanders who wish to communi- 
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cate privately with the director may sometimes write notes and 
hand them to him, or may ask that the other party may be 
directed to withdraw. 

Participants may also be required to perform certain kinds 
of work while not at the map, they may write messages whose 
substance has been communicated to the director, write orders, 


make sketches showing troops in order of march, etc. The 
time consumed by the director in making measurements, 
computations and notes is usally inconsiderable. The most 
fruitful source of delays is ordinarilly the slowness of certain 
commanders in arriving at decisions and issuing orders. In 
extreme cases a stop watch should be used to take the time con- 
sumed by the decision and order, and this time is added to that 
computed for the operation ordered. 

Commanders sometimes take up time after giving their 
orders by explaining in detail how these orders are to be carried 
out. This should not be permitted as the orders are to be car- 
ried out by other persons, if not by other participants, the 
director should take the responsibility for the execution of them 
upon himself. The director is sometimes at fault in going into 
details not necessary to the conduct of the exercise. Thus in 
the handling of divisions the director sometimes consults 
participants and, acting in accordance with suggestions from 
them, works out in deatil the operations of the advance cavalry, 
the infantry point, the support of the advance guard, etc. In 
such exercises no officers should be assigned to small units. The 
actual commanders should be restricted to their proper spheres 
and required to issue only,the orders appropriate to the grades 
assigned them. ‘The activities of small units are not considered 
in detail but their results are supplied by the director. 











THE ROLE OF CAVALRY IN WAR.* 


By CAPTAIN EDGAR A. SERMYER, FouRTEENTH CAVALRY. 





N beginning my subject I know of no better principle to 

enunciate than the following: Cavalry, like artillery, is 

an auxiliary of the infantry—-so important, it is true, that it is 
indispensable but nevertheless an auxiliary. 

I say indispensable because it must prepare for, aid in and 

yn plete the action of the backbone of the army, the infantry. 
Prepare for by reconnaissance, aid in by codperating with the 
infantry on the battlefield itself, and complete it by first—if the 
iction is successful—by energetically pursuing and second—if 
unsuccessful—by covering the retreat or the broken infantry 
and, if necessary, sacrificing itself to save the main force. 

But while it is true that cavalry is an auxiliary of the in- 
fantry, it must be remembered that for reconnaissance and 
security, for operating against the enemy’s lines of communi- 
cations, for the pursuit of a beaten enemy and for operations of 
a similar character, cavalry has been, is, and always will be the 
principal arm. 

I shall try to show a few things that it has done, can do, and 
must do in the future to accomplish its mission. 

We often hear the cry that ‘‘cavalry is too costly.”’ If our 
detractors say that cavalry is too costly, let us not answer by 
trying to prove the contrary, but let us justify its cost by malk- 
ing it so efficient that all officers of whatever arm of the service 
will believe in it and come to realize its worth. To do this, we 
must continually remember German General von Schmidt’s 
motto: ‘‘This arm is so costly that it cannot let itself do 
nothing.”’ 

I do not expect that everyone will agree with a great many 
of the ideas here set forth, but if they cause discussion, I shall 
have accomplished a great deal, for I firmly believe we need 
stirring up. 





*Thesis—Staff College, Army Service Schools, 1910. 
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While we all know that the action of dismounted cavalry 
played an important réle in our Civil War and that neither the 
Germans, nor the Austrians, nor the French profited by our 
experiences—as 1s shown by their use of cavalry during the wars 
of 1866 and 1870, still to-day we find that all nations are putting 
thought and study on the use of dismounted cavalry. 

Since the Civil War have we not gone to the otherextreme? 
Have we not dwelt too much on the successes of dismounted 


1 


avalr Tata ttan that avalrvm~: howd } - 
Cavalry and forgotten that a Cavairyman hould be a horseman 


first and a rifleman afterwards. If we are to be mounted in- 
fantry, weil and good—then let us use our horses merely as a 
neans of locomotion and let us change our name, but if we are 





to be cavalrymen, capable of serving as cavalry has always 
served and capable of meeting any cavalry in the world; then 
let us go back to first principles and train our men and horses so 
that we can act in mass mounted. 

In speaking of acting in mass, I do not mean a mounted 
mob. We want cohesion, endurance and mobility. The latter 
ensures the cavalry’s moving rapidly over dangerous zones and 
gives it the choice of range and target. 

It must be remembered that every hour spent in training 
men in mounted combat teaches tham mobitily and cohesion, 
and, above all, gives them that confidence in themselves which 
is essential in the mounted service. On the contrary, every 
hour on the range—in theory at least—detracts from that 
feeling. In practice, however, the evil only begins when the 
cavalryman commences to rely on the firearm and not the saber 


for, when that time comes, he looks on his horse merely as a 
means of locomotion. 

As stated above, in speaking of mounted action I do not 
mean starting off a mob of mounted men at a run inthe direction 
of the enemy, as has been done in the past with badly trained 
cavalry for, within a hundred yards of the starting point there 
will be no cohesion and consequently, at the moment of col- 
lision there will be no shock. But I do mean a charge of trained 
cavalrymen riding knee to knee, boot to boot—at a gallop cer- 
tainly, but never faster than the slowest horse. 

These things spell training and again more training, so that 


1 


such a body is under the perfect control of the leader—to be 
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used as the father may use the hairbrush on the erring youngster 


—he picks out the spot to hit andaccomplishes his object—Why ? 
—because his arm 1s under perfect control. Such must be the 
control of the cavalry leader over his unit, be it large or small. 

General von Bernhardi in his “Cavalry in Future Wars” 
constantly refers to the necessity of first seeking out and fight- 
ing the hostile cavalry and driving it from the field. To do that, 
if we are opposed by well trained cavalry, we must know how to 
fight mounted. 

I have often heard our cavalry officers, even here at Fort 
Leavenworth, where the belief in mounted action is stronger 
than at most posts, say: “Well, when we fight, I want to get 
off my horse and fight with the rifle.”’ 

I believe we must fight the spirit shown by officers who 
ilways want to fight dismounted, and must increase the en- 
husiasm of those who at least negatively believe in mounted 
ction, until every regiment in our service is imbued with the 
pirit which has animated true cavalrymen from the earliest 
lays—that is, the spirit to do and to dare everything—even to 
acrifice itself if by so doing, 1t can save the main army. 

I do not mean to say that the American cavalryman is 
lacking in courage or even in the necessary dash, but I do believe 
that we have allowed ourselves to fall into the rut of thinking 
that all we will have to do will be to reconnoiter mounted and to 
fight dismounted and that if the time should come when we are 
called upon to charge mounted in large masses—admitting 
that we would do our best—the charge would be ineffective 
simply beacuse we have not been trained properly. 

In fact the spirit we want in our cavalry seems to be well 
illustrated by the story told by General E. A. H. Anderson, 
British Army, before the Aldershot Military Society. He says: 
“As regards the getting off the horse I am personally inclined 
to think that cavalry should be rather like ‘James Pigg’ when he 
was asked to get off his horse and pull down a fence for ‘Pom- 
ponius Ego.’ He replied ‘Ar niver getsoff’ and jumped the fence 
at once.”’ 

We know how poorly the German cavalry performed its 
duties during the Napoleonic Wars. After these wars, General 
Blucher put the following questions to the cavalry leaders: 
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1. Why has not the Prussian cavalry rendered the ser- 


vice which we could rightfully expect of it? 

2. How may the defect be remedied ? 

In answering the first question, the generals unanimously 
attributed the inefficiency of the cavalry to the weakness in 
effective strength of the arm, its numerical inferiority, and above 
all, to the complete lack of instruction in the employment 
of masses on the battlefield. 

Let us then begin that instruction so that we will not have 
to make the same answer after our next war. 

Apropos of this, let us take as an example the Russian 
Cavalry. In 1882 the Hussars and Uhlans were transformed 
into Dragoons and all armed with the rifle and bayonet, and 
from that time up to the Manchurian War, we find the immense 
importance of dismounted fire acticn drummed into the heads 
of the cavalry. In reading various accounts (written before the 
Manchurian War) of opinions of foreign writers on the value 
of this instruction, all, tentatively at least, seemed to doubt 
the wisdom of laying such stress on dismounted work and there 
was great speculation as to the effect of it on the mounted work 
ot the much feared Cossacks. 

We all know how miserably the Russian cavalry performed 
its mission during this war, and, among the many excuses brought 
forward by Russian cavalrymen to account for their failure, 
we find many who are brave enough to say that they were im- 
properly trained, that they had forgotten that they were cavalry- 
men and depended almost wholly on dismounted fire action. 

In a little book called ‘‘Reconnaissance in the Russo- 
Japanese War ’’ a translation from the German, are found many 
examples in proof of this. On February 9, 1904, the combined 
cavalry brigade of Mischtchenko was ordered to advance into 
northern Koreatoreconnoiter. This force consisted of eighteen 
sotnias and six gunsofhorseartillery. After some work, Mischt- 
chenko on March 28th decided on a reconnaissance in force in the 
direction of Anju, taking with him six sotnias. This force ad- 
vanced to the east and, forced on by a small force of Japanese 
from the walls of Chongju, stopped to fight dismounted. 
Mischtschenko was therefore delayed and after about two hours 
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of fire action a battalion of Japanese infantry coming up from 
Kasan at the double time, he broke off the fight and retreated. 

The author of the book mentioned criticises this movement 
as follows: 

1. With the moment of being surprised and the deploy- 
ing for dismounted action, all offensive spirit tended to dis- 
appear. They all dismounted and allowed themselves to be 
held by a weak Japanese force, instead of pushing on the re- 
connaissance with the main body, disregarding the Japanese 
force in Chongju, which were sufficiently held fast by the two 
advance guard sotnias. 

2. In this fight the Cossack of today has shown that his 
offensive spirit only goes as far as undertaking an enterprise 
when success is apparent; that his favorite weapon is no longer 
the sword and dirk, but the rifle, and that it is easier to keep 
these unruly and feared hosts at arm’s length than was generally 
thought possible. 

3. During the fight no further reconnaissance was at- 
tempted, so that after the fight the same uncertainty as regards 
the situation of the enemy existed as before. 

Major General S. J. Soobel, C.S., commanding the First Brit- 
ish Cavalry Brigade, in a lecture before the Aldershot Military 
Society, says on this same subject: 

“IT think therefore, we may dismiss the so-called Russian 
Cavalry with the remark that they proved themselves useless 
as cavalry owing to their want of training and want of every quality 
which makes cavalry a body of horsemen to be feared and reckoned 
with. 


* * * * * * 


‘Their only value as far as I can make out, lay in their 
numbers, and, in that negative sense, they were useful in pre- 
venting the mere handful of Japanese cavalry from doing 
more damage than they did to the railway and lines of com- 
munication generally.”’ 

A distinguished cavalry officer put this question directly 
to General Akiyama of the Japanese cavalry: 

“It is argued in England that if the cavalry of Japan, a 
nation which has a veritable cult for the sword, which boasts 
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that the bright steel is their very soul, have in this war aban- 
doned it for the firearm, then indeed the day of shock tactics 
is definitely over, and cavalry need in future no longer waste 


time in such useless exercises as the charge.” 

General Akiyama’s reply was that his cavalry were fight- 
ing in altogether exceptional circumstances, they were contin- 
ually out-numbered and forced to act on the defensive; his 
squadrons were too few and too valuable to risk in an encounter 
with vastly superior forces in the open, and therefore he always 
found himself at a disadvantage and forced to act with the great- 
est caution. Fortunately for him, he said the Russians ap- 
peared to be incapable of forcing an issue with him at close 
quarters, and it is to that fact that he attributed his ability 
to have accomplished what he did. Had he to encounter a 
Russian Cavalry truly trained as such and determined when op- 
portunity offered to close with him and ride him down instead of 
inenter prising masses who fought only on foot, the case would have 
been a very different one. 

This is the deliberate opinion of the commander of the 
Japanese cavalry, given after he had had some fifteen months 
of exprience in the field, and it goes without saying that he was 
an able and competent man, as the Japanese did not keep any- 
one who was not so in important commands. 

To show the value of General Akiyama’s testimony it 
must be remembered that in the autumn of 1904 the Russians 
had 207 squadrons in the field while the Japanese had only 47. 

I have gone into this subject of the relative value of the 
Russian and Japanese cavalry because this is the last war of 
which we have had an opportunity of studying the action and 
value of cavalry, and it is desired to show that the failure of the 
Russian cavalry does not prove that cavalry, any cavalry, even 
the much dreaded Cossacks, will be of absolutely no account 
if improperly trained. 

Let us consider that the aftermath of the Russo-Japanese 
War was that the glorious Japanese foot soldiers—the victors 
over the useless Russian horsemen—in time of peace gave them- 
selves eight divisions of horsemen. 

After this Colonel Zaleskig of the Russian General Staff 


wrote as follows: 
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‘The charge in closed ranks which in the past was con- 
sidered in Russia the most important if not the only method 
of fighting cavalry, must be revived with the value of the bayonet 
attack of the infantry.”’ 

General von Verdy du Vernois, the author of the book on 
troop leading and the first authority on that subject, says: 


it is essential to have the most perfect accord among all the 
commanders in viewing the situation and in conducting the 
action; and this can only be attained by the most careful 
training. It is for this reason that we should practice combat 
tactics of large forces as thoroughly as possible, not alone on 
the drill ground but also on the most varied terrain.”’ 


CAVALRY ORGANIZATION, 


In considering the proper organization for cavalry, we 
must consider its uses in war. From the use of cavalry in the 
past and from the form of its organization in modern armies, 
we can easily see that either it will be used as divisional cavalry 
or the regiments will be forced into brigades and divisions for 
use with corps and armies, and will even, if conditions make it 
desirable, be formed into separate corps for independent action. 

The size of the regiment should therefore depend upon the 
number of horsemen necessary for the divisional cavalry and 
since, on account of its cost, no nation can hope to maintain 
in peace the amount of cavalry which may be necessary in time 
of war, the divisional cavalry must be reduced to the minimum 
consistent with safety. In foreign armies this number is placed 
at from 300 to 700 

In our armies the divisional cavalry consists of a regiment 
of approximately 1.200 men. This cavalry will rarely be used 
out of the sphere of action of the division itself. Its duties are 
to keep communication between the covering troops and the 
main body; to take charge of the exploration in the vicinity 
of the command and to secure such data concerning the roads 
and resources of the country as may be necessary for immediate 
use of the commanding general. 

I believe that our regiment is about twice too large for 
these duties, 7. e. these duties can be performed just as well by a 
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regiment of 600 men. Moreover, a regiment of 600 sabers will 
be large enough to meet the divisional cavalry of other armies. 

Should war be declared to-day between the United States 
and another great power, it would soon become evident that 
we needed fewer cavalry with the infantry divisions and more 
for independent action in mass. How, then, could the defect 
be remedied. Only by splitting up the regiment and thus 
destroying their esprit. 

Recognizing the above, let us therefore have a regiment of 
a size consistent with its use as divisional cavalry. I will not 
go into a discussion of the pros and cons between the three 


unit and the four unit systems, and will take as an example a 
regiment of three squadrons, each of three troops of 65 or 70men. 

That will give us a regiment of either 585 or 675 men, one 
plenty large enough for divisional cavalry and many times more 


efficient because there will be a larger proportion of officers to 
enlisted men. 
RECONNAISSANCE. 

On account of the enormous increase in the power of the 
modern fire arms and also on account of the aids to modern war 
given us by science, as well as the immense cost of war, great 
standing armies are now the rule and every effort will be made 
to gain a favorable decision at the first possible moment after 
the declaration of war. 

The larger the army, the harder it is to direct and the more 
difficult it will be to change the dispositions for battle which 
have been made on false premises; hence the greater the value of 
thorough and accurate reconnatssance. 

Some of the world powers advocate the use of cavalry 
immediately after the opening of hostilities and keep large 
masses of cavalry practically on a war footing along their 
frontiers at all times. Immediately after the declaration of war 
these cavalry masses are to be pushed across the frontier with 
the object of breaking up railroads destroying supplies and 
hindering in every way the mobilization of the infantry. 

While on paper this looks very fine, to my mind it has the 
serious objection of risking the loss of large numbers of well 
trained cavalry without adequate compensation; for all the 
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damage done in the enemy’s country can be rapidly repaired 
unless the cavalry be immediately followed by the army of 
occupation. Furthermore, in any case, the losses in this cavalry 
may be such as to severely cripple the effectiveness of the main 
armies when they are mobilized and ready to start for the 
theater of operations. 

While one of the duties of the General Staff in time of peace 
is to collect information of military value and. also to prepare 


plans of campaign for possible future operations, still the com- 


mander of the newly mobilized army must have information of 
the hostile troops as soon as he begins his march. Thts in- 
formation must be obtained by the cavalry, and from the be- 
ginning of the march until the enemy is met and the decision 
gained, the cavalry must continue to perform this duty, that is 
the cavalry must gain contact with the hostile forces as soon as 
is possible and never lose it. 

If the cavalry is not handled properly and loses contact 
with the enemy, the main body will naturally come to a halt— 
it will be like a blind man trying to find a thistle in a ten acre lot 
—he comes on it finally unknowingly, and is stung. For an 
example note the action of the Prussian forces on August 8, 
1870. They remained halted throughout this day simply be- 
cause the cavalry was not properly used, nothing being done 
towards keeping the enemy at St. Avold under observation or 
towards gaining accurate information in regards the arrival of 
fresh troops from Metz. 

Throughout this advance we find that, as a rule, cavalry 
was indifferently handled. General von Moltke was continually 
sending orders from Royal Headquarters to the different armies 
to send out the cavalry and locate the enemy. On August 10th, 
he sent orders that the cavalry be pushed well to the front and 
General von Steinnetz obeyed by ordering the Third Cavalry 
Division to follow the leading (first) Corps and the First Cav- 
alry Division to follow the army. But the crowning mistake of 
General von Steinnetz in his use of cavalry was when, on Aug- 
ust 13th, Royal Headquarters ordered that his cavalry recon- 
noiter on the left bank of the Mosel 

To give effect to these instructions, von Steinnetz issued 
this order to the Third Cavalry Division: ‘‘The Third Cavalry 
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Division will proceed to Avancy, press forward towards Metz 
and Vigny, and try to push detachments across the Mosel to see 
what there is on the far side.”’ 

The orders of the commander of the Third Cavalry Divi- 
sion in regard to the crossing of the Mosel were as follows: 
“Patrols are to be sent towards Metz and Diedenhofen, and 
attem pts made to throw detachments over the Mosel, to see what 
troops there are on the oposite side.”’ 

A study of this campaign, especially the orders from Royal 


Headquarters on this day shows conclusively that Moltke’s 


idea was to cross the cavalry above and below Metz and thus 
completely isolate that place. 

To carry on the subject of the reconnaissance mentioned 
above the result of von Moltke’s orders was as given in the 
official History of the War was as follows: ‘Another patrol of 
the 7th Uhlans, which had reached the other bank of the ferry 
returned without having met the enemy.” 


at Hauconcourt 
In other words, the result of the cavalry reconnaissance of the 


First Army on August 13th, was that one small patrol crossed 
at Hauconcourt, saw nothing of the enemy and returned. 

In regard to the failure of von Steinnetz to use his cavalry 
yroperly, General Pelet Narbonne has this to say: 

“At this point (after the failure of the 13th) all attempts 
‘-s of Royal Headquarters came to an end. 


The serious engagement on the 14th, had turned attention to 


to carry out 


another direction, and the matter seems to have been entirely 
e 15th, if only one squadron had 


c 1 
forgotten, though even on th 


succeeded in getting across it would have rendered valuable 
How accurate and easy the location and the extent 
of the French right wing on the 18th would have been if only 


German Cavalry had pressed on westwards from Hauconcourt, 


assistance. 


the distance from Hauconcourt to Roncourt is only seven and one- 
half miles.”’ 

Take a case in our own war. 
have been able to make his turning movement at Chancellors- 
ville unobserved if the Federal Cavalry had been performing its 


Would Stonewall Jackson 


proper duties? 
The mission of the cavalry is then to gain contact with the 


enemy’s main body and to maintain this contact. 
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But we must not think that to gain contact with the enemy 
is an easy task. Before we gain this contact, the enemy’s cav- 
alry must be disposed of. 

With a great many writers we find the theory advanced 
that to one and the same force—the independent cavalry mass— 
should the duties of screening and information be intrusted. 
General v. Bernhardi has pointed out very convincingly that 
these two duties can be performed by one and the same force 
in only one way. That is in order to screen properly or to be 
able to reconnoiter properly, we must first get rid of the oppos- 
ing cavalry. 

Of course a writer can pick out incidents in the Franco- 
Prussian War and by these incidents seek to prove that this is 
not so but such arguments would only go to prove that the 
writer in question was not a close student of the war, for there 
is not a single incident in that war to show that the French 
Cavalry knew anything about its duties? Brave they were, 
certainly, as is shown by their charges during the battles around 
Metz and at Sedan; but they seemed to be absolutely ignorant 
of reconnoitering and screening duties. In fact the German 
cavalry also as a rule performed its duties poorly and only 
succeeded at all because it was unopposed by any cavalry 
worthy of the name. 

As stated before, the superior commander, in order to 


intelligently plan his movements, must be kept informed of the 
hostile forces. Information obtained by the cavalry will be 


worthless if it does not reach headquarters in time to be acted 
upon. 

We must not expect to have opposing cavalry as poorly 
trained as was that of the French in 1870, but must consider 
it to be as highly trained as in the German Cavalry today, if we 
are to discuss lucidly the screening and reconnoitreing duties of 
our arm. 

On account of the great masses of the armies of today and 
the great range of modern arms, cavalry must reconnoiter many 
miles further to the front than formerly. If the attempts is not 
made to seek out and gain the decision over the opposing cav- 
alry, we will have a great number of patrols spread out, making 
long detours to avoid the hostile cavalry; then even if they 
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succeed in piercing the hostile screen and gaining valuable in- 
formation, the long distances must be passed over again, still 
greater care being taken to avoid hostile cavalry, and, when the 
information secured by these patrols finally reaches the superior 
commander, it is too late. In how much shorter time could 
this same reconnaissance be made and how much quicker could 
the information obtained be made available for the superior 
commander if the enemy’s cavalry had first been beaten out of 
the field? This combat becomes all the more necessary if, in 
addition to reconnaissance, one must also carry out screening 
duties. 

It can be plainly seen that the only way to deprive the 


enemy of the power of breaking through our own screen is to 


actually drive him from the field. 

It is not meant that we should carry out this idea of seek- 
ing the enemy’s cavalry to the extreme of following any where 
he may lead but that our actions should be such as to force him 
to meet us and thus make a combat inevitable. In other words, 
one should from the very beginning secure command of the 
ground between the two armies. 

The psychic factor in this seeking out and destroying the 
enemy’s cavalry must also be taken into account. The superi- 
ority of the masses will make the individual feel his own superi- 
ority, and if the cavalry mass is always to avoid a combat, 
the morale of the individual is bound to be affected. How can 
we expect the maximum amount of courage and determination 
from men who are taught to avoid the enemy and never to 
fight unless compelled to. 

On this subject General v. Verdy says: 

‘‘We must familiarize ourselves with the maxim that to see 
at all we must first of all be able to fight. The training of large 
cavalry masses must therefore be carried out in the most 
thorough manner.” 

That the German cavalry did not thoroughly understand 
this principle in 1870 is shown by the following incident: On 
August 15th during the retreat of the French, General v. Rhein- 
baben with 4,380 sabers by a mere demonstration checked the 
retreat, yet the presence of General de Fortin’s totally inactive 
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cavalry hindered him from observing the French Army and 
gaining information. 

This failure on the part of General v. Rheinbaben to do his 
full duty calls forth the following gentle comment from Pelet- 
Narbonne. 

‘‘He should have considered his task fulfilled only after he 
had established contact with the enemy’s forces of all arms. 
Reconnaissance after all, means fighting, for which preparation 
must always be made, even in the dispositions made for the ad- 
vance. This principle was not then established in the minds of 
cavalry leaders. They had not been educated up to it.”’ 

To-day, however, Germany, as well as the other great 
powers, does recognize this important principle, and the cav- 


alry is being educated up to it. 
How is this reconnaissance to be carried out? Will the 
eavalry mass be broken up into numerous small units and 


strewn over the theater of operations, or shall this mass as a 
whole be kept intact, sending out only patrols with their proper 
support ? 

The cavalry should by all means be kept together—that 
is—should be kept in groups or masses having a great deal of 
striking force, and marching in such a way that a certain amount 
of concentration is always possible, at the same time covering 
the front in breadth by small reconnoitering patrols. 

It is not meant by this that all the cavalry except small 
patrols should be kept in one mass, for small patrols will only 
be able to accomplish their missions when properly backed up. 
That is, a body of troops must follow these patrols at a distance 
of from eight to ten miles, especially if what remains of the 
enemy’s cavalry is active or if the inhabitants of the country are 
liable to resist as was the case during the latter part of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Since, upon the reports sent in by the cavalry depends the 
action of the superior commander, no pains should be spared to 
have the leader, the trooper and the horse as perfect as possible. 

“These factors are of equal importance, each of which is 
the compliment of the other.’’ 

1. ‘The leader, an officer, who observes and reports; 
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protects him, and finally carries to the rear the important com- 
munication—daring all, if necessary, suffering everything so as 


2. ‘The trooper, who makes possible the leaders advance, 


to reach the superior commander in ample time; 

3. ‘‘The horse, upon which depends the success or failure 
of the mission of both leader and trooper.”’ 

The faculties of the leader should be intelligence, good 
judgment, bravery, audacity, perseverence, energy, arder and 
a taste for responsibility. Moreover he should have a strong 
physique, endurance, good sight and hearing; must have a good 
knowledge of terrain and the manner of utilizing it to the best 
advantage, he must know how to orient himself by day or by 
night; must know how to read a map; a good memory for loca- 
tions so that he can travel without a map in a strange country 
without danger of getting lost; should ie able to follow a trail 
and, by reading that trail, come to valuable conclusions. 
He must know the tactics of the different arms, their for- 
mations, and the space occupied by different nage the arma- 
ment, organization, and uniform of foreign armies 


> . a. an { se Jdhaeantne a¢ 1 
Besides, he mu De amt offic er of Cnaractel and : 


in order to execute his mission properly, he must be in- 


» of the intentions of the com- 


to make his reconnaissance 


troopers employed on this service should be resourceful 
instructed, good horsemen, and should possess a 
ual ability and a professional knowledge 

far above pone average. 

The horse must be sound, have speed and endurance, and 
be trained both in the use of rapid gaits over rough ground and 
in jumping obstacles 

Let us go back —" to the first question put by General 
Blucher to the cavalry leaders after the Napoleonic Wars. 

Why has not the Prussian Cavalry rendered the service 
which we could rightfully expect of it? As stated before, one 
reason given was the complete lack of instruction in the employ- 
ment of masses on the battlefield. Another was the fact that 
the cavalry of the landwehr, organized on the spur of the 
moment, had in no way furnished the cavalry of the line of 
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support so necessary for it, but had, on the contrary, been a 
veritable millstone about its neck. The Prussians had mingled 
the two kinds of cavalry to form mixed units and had carried out 
this purpose to the point of dividing up the regiments of the line 
in the vain hope that troopers of the landwehr, poorly instructed 
as they were, would learn by watching the performance of their 
comrades of the regular army. 

The units thus formed naturally offered no cohesion and 
their leaders (obliged to limit their demands to the capability of 
the horses of the landwehr, badly broken and in nowise trained) 
were powerless to act with the desired dash and enthusiasm. 

In Frederick the Great’s instruction for the training of the 
Cavalryman, dated June 17, 1742, we find the following: 

“The officers must see that their men ride continually, so 
that each can handle his horse by itself, turn and twist it, and 
be completely its master. When they can do this then the 
squadrons are to be formed.’’ Again: ‘“‘The men must be as 
completely masters of their horses without saddles as the best 
trained in the school saddle.” 

To illustrate how highly cavalry can be trained and should 


be trained, let us take the cavalry of Frederick the Great at 


Lobositz. Sixteen squadrons took part in two attacks and 
charges, covering 10,000 yards over broken ground, although 
the horses had been short of food for several weeks and had been 
saddled up for twenty-nine hours before charging most of them 
without either food or water. 

After the Waterloo campaign, when Blucher had so bitterly 
criticised the Prussian Cavalry, Marwitz, one of the Freder- 
ickan school wrote a pamphlet explaining what Blucher meant. 

He says: ‘“‘What are the elements which go to make up 
an efficient cavalry?’ In answering, he says these elements are 
partly moral and partly physical and that, while similar to those 
required by good infantry, their application is much more 


complicated because not only the man but also the horse must 
be taken into account. Continuing, he says that the moral 
elements are personal courage and “esprit de corps,” both of 
which must necessarily be possessed by good infantry; and that 
the physical ones are soundness and condition, combined with 
horsemanship in the ultimate unit—the horse and _his rider; 
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and mobility and precision in all field movements of the whole 
body. 

Further on he says: ‘‘Taken together, the usefulness of the 
unit (man and horse) depends on this—that the man is able to 
take his horse at any desired pace in any direction and over any 
ground, and under all conditions to be able to use his weapons 
with effect against the enemy.”’ 

To carry out Marwitz’s ideas, one must be a horseman, 
and a cavalryman who cannot control his horse so as to 
accomplish that result is simply an unfortunate surrendered to 


the uncontrolled impulses of that timid but dangerous beast. 
Let me give one more quotation to show that even in the 17th 


century the value of the training for the cavalryman was 
recognized. It is from ‘“‘The Souldiers Accidence”’ by 5S. Mark- 
ham, 1643. 

“Infinite great (and not without much difficulties) are the 
considerations which dependeth on him that taketh upon him to 
teach, Command, and Govern a Troope of Horer; For to in- 
struct Men only (who isa reasonable creature, can understand my 
language and apprehend my directions) though he be never so 
ignorant and peevish, yet there is much ease in the progress, 
and what favor cannot pursuade, authoritie and punishment may 
enforce. But to bring ignorant man and more ignorant horse, 
wilde man and mad horse, to these rules of Obedience, which 
may crowne every Motion and Action with comely, orderly and 
profitable proceedings; His Hoc opus.”’ 

Now, after this discussion, to show the value in training of 
both man and horse, in order that cavalry may be efficient and 
carry out its proper missions, let us find an example to show 
what has happened and what will surely happen again with im- 
properly trained cavalry. 

Major Kunz, in his, “ History of the Cavalry in 1870,” has 
given us many examples to show the worthlessness of improvised 
cavalry. One in particular will illustrate the point. In this 
example, it must be remembered that the improvised French 
cavalry, even after Sedan, was composed almost entirely of old 
soldiers and reservists, men who had far better opportunities of 
becoming good cavalrymen than will our volunteer cavalry at 
the outbreak of war. 
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At Bois Commun, November 24, 1870, a Hessian patrol rode 
into the town and was engaged with the advance guard of a 
French lancer regiment. While the fight was going on, the main 
body of the Frenchregiment cameup. The Hessians therefore cut 
their way out and were hotly pursued by the French advance 
guard. The French commander did not wish to pursue because 
his horses were tired and his rapid advance had caused a great 
deal of straggling ; but the senior squadron commander had already 
ordered two squadrons to pursue incolumnofthrees. The colonel 
therefore started to gallop forward to stop the advance, but his 
horse ran away with him and he soon found himself at the head 
of the whole force. The lancers, seeing their colonel dashing 
ahead naturally tried to keep up with him and soon the whole regi- 
ment was running away in the direction of the enemy, the horses en- 
tirely beyond the control of theirriders. Unfortunately, the main 
body of the Hessians arrived on the scene and, striking the wild 
mob on the flank, killed or captured every man in the lot. 

The examples cited are given because they represent the ex- 
periences of the great powers and because it is believed that we, as 
American cavalrymen, should profit by these experiences so that 
after our next war, we will not have to look for excuses for our 
failure or for means to justify our existence. 

The size of our cavalry troops should be the same in peace 
or war. If the peace strength be sixty-five men per troop, let 
that be the war strength and let our training be such that, when 
war does come, every man will be the master of his horse and 
the regiments will be so that the day war is declared, they can 
move out, ready to take the field without waiting to be filled 
up with twenty or more new menandhorses. If that planis carried 
out, there can be no valid excuse for failure. It will be up to 
the leader. If the unit fails, the leader will be to blame, for on 
his shoulders rests the responsibility for the efficiency of this 
unit. 

In speaking of the cavalry of the Waterloo campaign, v. 
Verdy says: ‘“‘The superiority of the defenders cavalry may, 
indeed, interfere with the reconnaissance and thus make it very 
desirable for infantry to come up rapidly. But above allelse, a 
thorough peace training for cavalry is necessary, for the results 
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to be expected, if this training is lacking, are here amply illus- 


trated 

Given the proper leader, troopers and horses, we now come 
to the reconnoitering itself. 

Rules for this duty cannot be laid down absolutely. The 
leader must make his own rules to follow in each particular case. 

However, there are some maxims which may be mentioned 
because their worth has been proved by experience. The 
nearest distance which a mounted man can approach the enemy 
for the purpose of observing is only determined by the extreme 
range of the rifle. There are few chances to hit a single 
mounted man at /00 or 800 paces, especially if the latter be 
moving rapidly or is partly under cover. At this distance, a 
man with keen eyesight can distinguish troops of the different 
arms and can approximate their strength. 

But, if we are dealing with large masses, the observer may not 
be able to get within that distance on account of the hostile cover- 
ing detachments. These will keep the observer, considering only 
perfect safety, at a distance of from 1,500 to 2,000 yards from 
the objective and therefore the observer must be pr vided with 
an excellent pair of field-glasses and must know how to use them 
properly. 

However, it will not always be practicable to observe the 
enemy at this distance on account of the terrain, and in that 
case, the observer must endeavor to slip in between the meshes 
of the hostile covering detachments. This requires a good 
knowledge of the terrain and its uses, and will be practicable 
since the screen of the large hostile masses will never be a con- 
tinous line. 

The patrol should never move in close order but should 
be dispersed to such an extent that, if suddenly fired upon, 
there will be no danger of all members being placed hors de 
combat at the same time. When he reaches a good point of 
observation, the leader must dispose of his patrol in a way to 
cover his own position and thus leave himself free for obser- 
vation. Before leaving one observing position, he should 
observe to the minutest detail the ground between his position 
and the next probable observing point, and, when moving be- 
tween the two, the patrol should go as rapidly as possible. 
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It should be kept in mind that the mission of a recon- 
noitering patrol is to observe and it should never be diverted 
from this mission. General Pelet-Narbonne, in his ‘‘Cavalry on 
Service,’’ cites several instances where, during the Franco- 
Prussian War, a leader spoiled an otherwise excellent recon- 
naissance by allowing himself to be diverted from his mission 
of observing because he had a chance tocapturea couple of wagon 
loads of supplies or possibly a few prisoners. As soon as such a 
thing is done, the independence of the patrol is lost and there- 
fore its mission suffers, because the patrol must take care of its 
booty instead of gaining and maintaining contact with the 
enemy. 

An officer sent out to observe must keep contact with the 
enemy after he once secures it. This was not appreciated by 
the Germans in 1870 and we find numerous instances where the 
failure to do it was fatal to their plans. General von Bredow 
with the Twelfth Cavalry Brigade, reconnoitered to within 2,000 
paces of the French at Rohrbach but did not maintain touch 
ind, as a consequence, the Fifth French Corps left and joined 
McMahon and for two days all touch with the enemy on this 
flank was lost. 

The size of the patrol will depend on the activity of the 
enemy, the attitude of the inhabitants of the country, and the 
distance from support which the patrol is to operate. A small 
patrol, say three or four men, sent out several miles from support 
will be absolutely useless unless backed up by relay posts for the 
purpose of sending back messages. Otherwise this small patrol, 
while of a size convient for slipping through the hostile covering 
detachments, will not be able to send back word of information 
received until the patrol itself returns. 

It would be much better to have a patrol of say nine or ten 
men and when it is found necessary to penetrate the hostile lines, 
the leader should leave all but two or three troopersina well covered 
position and then go on with his small patrol. It will then be 
possible to send messages back to this waiting group and the 
latter will forward them to their destinations while the leader can 
remain in observation. The patrol leader should bear in mind 
that the information he obtains is of no value unless it reaches 
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the commander at a time when it will aid him in issuing his 
orders. 

In sending in reports, a leader should recapitulate briefly 
the information contained in a former one, as numerous instances 
are recorded in all wars where the messengers with important 
information have never reached their destinations and this method 
will at least render later messages intelligible. 

It is important that the leader verify the names of places 
by asking different inhabitants. 

In regard to the manner of making reports, it is always well 
to report important facts both to your immediate commander 
and to army headquarters. The time element may be of 
immense importance to the army commander. 

All cavalrymen should be of mutual assistance in the trans- 
mission of reports. If anexhausted despatch rider of some other 
patrol is met, forward the message to its proper destination by a 
fresh man, especially if the message is an important one. 

It might be a good idea to give the name of the bearer in the 
message, and if this fact be made known to him, it may have a 
favorable influence on his zeal. 

Do not give up your reconnaissance because you find it 
impossible to advance on the road ordered. Try another one 
and persevere in your mission. 

A cavalry leader of whatever rank should never wait for 
orders if he can fulfill any useful object. Cavalry is the arm of 
initiative par excellence and any man who is afraid of taking on 
himself a great deal of responsibility when necessary, has no 
right to belong to it. 

Patrols sent to distant points should be informed as to what 
is known at Supreme Headquarters of the enemy’s dispositions, 
so that the leader can intelligently carry out his mission. 

Members of a patrol should be warned that in case of cap- 
ture they are to divulge nothing. This may not be thought nec- 


essary but history gives us numerous examples of important in- 


formation secured in this way, and good may come from !im- 
pressing on the men the fact that information obtained from 
them might bring disaster to the whole army. 

In covering the front of anadvancingarmy, the cavalry forces 
sent out to find the enemy will, of course, each be given a di- 
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rection. This does not mean, however, that the orders must be 
literally obeyed. If the leader finds the situation different from 
that anticipated by his superior in his instructions, he must act 
independently and on his own initiative as the change in con- 
ditions warrant. 

If sent out to find the enemy in a certain direction and the 
track of a large force is met with, the leader must, without fur- 
ther orders, follow it untiringly until the objective is located. 

When advance cavalry takes a town formerly occupied by 
the enemy, the leader should immediately inquire of the inhabi- 
tants what regiments were there; seize letters, telegraph files, 
newspapers, etc. Napoleon in his ‘History of the Campaigns in 
Italy”’ explains fully the value of this. 

The leader of the advance cavalry should always back up 
his patrols—-with or without orders. Small patrols properly 

upported will always accomplish more than those sent out with- 
ut hope of support, forin the latter case the leader may not take 
the risks that are possible when he knows that help is near. 

It is impotrant to emphasize the point that reconnaissance 
has only obtained its objective when the main bodies of the 
cavalry have gained touch with the enemy’s column of all arms. 
When ordered to gain touch with a neighboring friendly army, 


hat object is not accomplished by simply meeting a patrol of 


that army, but the task demands that communication be estab- 
lished with some superior authority, who is in a position to give 
information of its situation, etc. 

When a cavalry division has gained contact with the hos- 
tile army, that is, has reached a position from which the hostile 
army may be observed, the leader, instead of simply forwarding 
the reports of his subordinates, should observe for himself, 
General von Pelet-Narbonne says on this point: ‘“ * * * 
this personal seeing and judging, which is worth striving after 
even for a piquet commander, must be regarded as the rule for 
all cavalry leaders. Every dispatch sent in from his own obser- 
vation by a leader of a division—that is, to say, an officer of 
particular intelligence and acquainted with the whole situation— 
will naturally be regarded as of considerably higher value than 
reports of officer’s patrols.”’ 
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When opposing forces come so close to each other that there 
is no room in front for the cavalry masses, the leader must with- 
draw to the flanks. Strategical reconnaissance to the front stops, 
but patrols will pass around the enemy’s flanks to see if there is 
any change in the situation, etc. The vital point is to find a 


commanding position and remain concealed. See, either by 


relay posts or otherwise, that reports are properly transmitted. 

Reconnaissance to the front will now be done! vt he divisional 
cavalry. 

Il. TO AID IN THE VICTORY OF THE INFANTRY. 

We now come to the second phase of the activity of the cav- 
alry. 

The invention of the dirigible and of the flying machine has not 
made the cavalry useless for gaining information. While there is 
no doubt of the value of these new inventions, under favorable 
conditions, still they are of little value at night, when it rains, and, 
at present, in a high wind. While a great many enthusiasts 
claim that they have taken the place of cavalry in reconnaissance, 
we also find some opponents of the mounted service crying that 
on account of the long range rapid firing rifle, cavalry will be use- 
less on the field of battle. 

To show the fallacy of such reasoning, it is only necessary 
to look back at military literature immediately after each im- 
provementin the fire-arm. The argument has always been that 
cavalry must now leave the field of action. The history of wars 
have not proved the truth of these claims. In the olden days, we 
find cavalry the deciding factoron many ahard fought field. Even 
granted that, under present conditions, it will be more dangerous 
for cavalry on the battlefield than it was in the days of the 
muzzle loader, should that be a reason to keep it in the background. 
If we would go to war, we must expect danger, and, if anarmy 
can be saved, the tide of battle changed, or an important point 
can be held for our advancing infantry by the sacrifice of a por- 
tion of the cavalry, then that sacrifice should be made. 

However, I believe that the danger to cavalry on account of 
the range accuracy and rapidity of fire of the modern weapon, 1s 


much over rated. 
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Compare the dense firing lines, two and three deep, with each 
weapon firing a missile so large that a hit on man or horse would 
place the victim hors de combat, with the thin firing lines of today 
and the small caliber bullet, the effect of which on the excited 
horse will be small unless a vital spot is reached. I believe that 
this comparison will show that the rapidity of fire of the modern 
firearm with its lessened effect will about balance the old fire with 
its maximum effect. 

Consider now the great range and accuracy of the new rifle. 
While it is true that we will have to pass over greater distances 
under fire, yet it does not mean that we cannot pass over them. 
It simply means that we must take advantage of cover now more 
thanformerly. The accuracy and range of the new arm are only 
valuable while the soldier remains cool and collected and fires with 
precision. This is especially so when used against cavalry from 
the fact that the exact range of a troop in action is extremely 
difficult to obtain. 

General Ferron of the French Army says: ‘‘The modern 
long range rifle in the hands of tired and exhausted men, has no 
more value than the old and obsolete weapons, when fired 
precipitately and without aim. Whatever be the arm of the 
infantry, a moment will come when men will lose their coolness 
and when cavalry can charge with a fair chance of success.”’ 

Prince Hohenlohe also says on the same subject: ‘I have 
often noticed how fire discipline suffers in moments of danger. 
When one has for six or eight hours been in an undecided 
conflict, when nerves are strung to their limit during all this 
time by the roaring of cannon and the rattle of musketry, 
when one has been torn by powerful emotions, one is shaken in 
body and in morale.”’ 

When that moment comes, is there any doubt but that 


cavalry can pass over the dangerous zone without subjecting 


itself to annihilation. 

Captain Gossard, of the French Cavalry, a writer who 
favors shock tactics, says: ‘‘All charges which have been made 
against infantry in position and in cold blood have always 
failed, and this must be more true than ever in this day of per- 
fected arms. On the other hand, with green troops only fairly 
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well disciplined and inured to war, it may happen that the cavalry 
can successfully attack demoralized infantry and causea panic.” 

I take issue with this statement and will try to prove that 
it is far too conservative and that the opposing infantry does 
not necessarily have to be demoralized to make a cavalry 
charge possible. 

On the day of the battle of Vionville, just beyond that 
town lay the remnants of the 24th Regiment of German Infantry, 
extending in a single line of skirmishers from the Vionville 
Resonville road to the old Roman road which formed the boun- 
dary of the Tronville woods. They were without supports of 
any kind, their ammunition was running low, and the men were 
completely exhausted from the terrible heat. About 1,000 


1 


lay the French Third Division drawn up 


4 


yards in front of them 
two lines and supp rted by the whole of Canrobert’s Corps 
rtillery, in all fifteen battalions and nine batteries. Later a 
large body of French Cavalry, estimated to be a division, 
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ode up and took postin the northeast angie between the Roman 
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road and the country road running from Villers aux Bois to 


Feeling that if the French Cavalry leader realized the con- 
dition of the German line and charged, the German infantry 


ould be lost, a lieutenant suggested to General von Budden- 
brock, commanding the Sixth Division, that the nearest German 
cavalry force be called on to charge first and thus anticipate 
the French. The general at first demurred with the time 
worn phrase that cavalry could not charge unshaken infantry, 
but realizing the seriousness of the situation, he at last gave his 
consent. 

The nearest. cavalry happened te be Major General von 
Bredow’s brigade, of six squadrons, and, after receiving the order 
from the Corps Commander, von Bredow gave the command 
and the whole force charged across the 1,000 yards in line, 
notwithstanding a murderous fire poured on it from both front 
and flank, for the whole Roman road was lined with infantry. 

They swept over the first line, then over the second, but 
by this time the horses were blown and all order lost, and then 
de Forton’s cavalry division on fresh horses, rode down upon 
then, nearly five toone. What followed may be best described 
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by the German Official Account: ‘General von Bredow sounds 
the recall. Breathless from the long gallop, thinned by the 
enemys’ bullets, without reserves, and hemmed in by hostile 
horsemen, they once more cut their way through the previously 
over-ridden lines of infantry and artillery; harassed by a thick 
rain of rifle bullets, and with the foe in hot chase in rear, the 
remnant of the two regiments of Prussian cavalry hastened 
back to Flavigny. The victims of this charge, courageous unto 
death, had not fallen in vain. The advance of the Sixth French 
Corps was checked, and was now it is stated, by order of Marshal 
Bazaine, entirely abandoned; at any rate the French made no 
further advance from the direction of Resonville this day.”’ 

It should be remembered that von Bredow’s success with 
his six squadrons was against the same corps (Canrobert’s) 
that stopped the Prussian Guard Corps only two days later at 
St. Privat. 

That this is not an isolated case of cavalry charging un- 
shaken infantry is shown by the charge of the First Guard 
Dragoons on the same day. This happened when the 38th 
German Infantry Brigade was struck and defeated by Grenier’s 
Division of the 4th FrenchCorps. Theadvance ofthe victorious 
French had to be stopped until the arrival of the remainder of 
the 10th German Corps. This enormous task was given to the 
First Guard Dragoons and well they performed their duty. 
The charge was delivered against the dense masses of advancing 
infantry and, after a desperate conflict, in which the Guard 
Regiment lost one-third of its strength, the enemy’s career was 
stopped and the pressure on the retreating 38th Brigade re- 
lieved. 

In this case, not only have we unshaken infantry ridden 
down and broken, but troops advancing in the full flush of 
victory; besides, the cavalry had to cope with the difficulties 
of the ground, and actually executed a series of maneuvers 
at the trot under both artillery and infantry fire before deliver- 
ng their charge. 

Other examples during the same war are Du Prenil’s charge 
with one brigade, about 11:00 a. M., at Vionville to cover the 
right flank of Frossard’s Corps which was beginning to retire, 
and General von Rauch’s charge about noon on the same day 
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with the 14th and 15th Brigades to stop the French advancing 
from Resonville. 

Later on in the campaign we find the charge of the Fifth 
French Cuirassiers against the 27th German Infantry at Beau- 
mont, and the wonderfully self-sacrificing but really useless 
charge of Margueritte’s French Brigade at Sedan. In the latter 

; l it is admitted, the course of the struggle 
no advantage of this half-hour’s 

f the army, was no fault of the 
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the finest examples of its em- 


taken from Prince Hohenlohe’s 
what good cavalry could achieve 
the rifled muzzle loaders, cold theories of the drill 
ground to the contrary notwithstanding. 
he commencement of the battle of Custozza, the two 
ulz and Bogdanovitch, together fifteen 
squadrons, at the outside 2,400 sabers, attacked the two 
Italian Infantry Divisions, Humbert and Bixio, 1n front; they 
de down the skirmishers, broke several squares, and carried 
terror and confusion into the most distant line. In the highly 
cultivated Italian fields, most of the Italian Infantry found 
hind s and opened a deadly fire on the cav- 
the result of this charge was to disable 
the remainder of the day.”’ 
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the muzzle with a large bone smashing bullet, and that the 
Italian infantry stood six deep, so that the number of bullets 
fired was about equal to a modern skirmish line at two pace 
intervals. 

These instances are noted to show that nothing is impos- 
sible for a properly trained, well disciplined body of cavalry. 
I do not mean to say that cavalry can charge unbroken infantry 
in front with any strong hope of success, but neither do I believe 
that the mounted charge is only possible when the enemy’s in- 
fantry is demoralized and on the point of breaking. In fact, 
the horse and saber are the inherent weapons of the cavalryman 
and when there 1s any chance of success by using them, they 
should be used. When he dismounts, the cavalryman loses not 
only his mobility and makes himself particularly vulnerable to a 
charge from his opponents, but he loses over one-quarter his 
strength from his fighting line. To keep his led horses mobile, 
one man must be left in charge of four horses, and, where a 
counter attack may be expected, a guard must be left for these 
horses. 

In the course of a campaign, a great many situations are 
met where either the dismounted or the mounted attack would 
probably be -uccessful, but the true cavalryman will instinc- 
tively use the latter method and by so doing, the fruits of his 
victory will generally be greater both in the demoralization 
caused in the anks of the enemy and the greater morale which 
his own force is bound to possess. 

It may be true that if cavalry charges unbroken infantry in 
front it risks complete destruction, but even so, the time may 
come during a battle when that risk must be runand the effect of 
the charge will be well worth the sacrifice; but a careful study 
of the charges made in war against supposedly unbroken 1n- 
tantry lines will show a surprisingly small loss to the attacking 
cavalry as compared to the results accomplished and also as 
compared to the loss expected when the charge was made. 

Probably the most periect example of the decisive action of 
cavalry on the battlefield is that at Naseby where Cromwell so 
completely defeated the Royalists. After that the English cav- 


alry deteriorated but we find it coming to the front again in 


Marlborough’s time. 
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At the battle of Blenheim, we find cavalry on the flanks of 
the infantry until within 500 or 600 yards of the enemy, when 
they charged the hostile cavalry. 

This method of using cavalry was the forerunner of the 
modern cavalry action, for if the opposing cavalry was defeated, 
then, theoretically at least, a part of the victor’s force was to 
pursue the beaten horsemen while the greater part turned on the 
flanks and rear of the enemy’s infantry, I say theoretically be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the victor generally kept after the 
beaten horsemen and was lost to the battle for the rest of the day 

In our own great Civil War, while the development of the 
cavalry both North and South taught the world many things, 
still we cannot go to this war to prove that cavalry can charge 
infantry, for there is nothing recorded of large cavalry masses 
charging infantry 

However, there is areasonforthis. It must be remembered 
that, while the men from the south and west were generally good 
horsemen forthe cavalry there was no training such as isnecessary 
for pure mountedaction. Regiments were organized and shipped 
to the front, there to obtain such training as was possible 
in front of theenemy. There was no perfect discipline nor was 
there perfect mastery of the cavalry unit such as a leader must 
have in order to lead that unit and have it under such perfect con- 
trol as to use it as he wishes. 

But does anyone imagine that, if either side possessed a well 
trained, well disciplined cavalry, such brilliant leadersas J. E. B. 
Stuart, Sheridan, Forrest, or Fitzhugh Lee would not have given 
us examples of charging infantry ? 

It is not desired to advance the theory that cavalry should 
always fight mounted. On the contrary, the times are so num- 
erous when cavalry should fight dismounted that care is neces- 
sary to prevent it from thinking and training as mounted in- 


fantry 
It may have to fight dismounted at night when in canton 


ment or bivouac, guarding bridges, defiles, groups of houses or 
barricades. At the beginning of a battle, it may have tocovera 
flank threatened by an unexpected turning movement by defend- 
ing a position until the infantry has time to come up to resist 
the attack; in defending batteries which it supports, or a 
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parked convoy which it guards; during a battle, it may be 
ordered into any part of the fighting line to prevent a threatened 
defeat and thus fight dismounted until infantry reserves can take 
its place; when operating on the enemy’s flanks, a surprise fire 
at from 1,000 to 1,500 yards on the flank of the enemy’s re- 
serves, especially when the terrain does not permit of mounted 
action. Cavalry will have to seize and guard against hostile cav- 
alry, more or less numerous, bridges, defiles and important 
points, in order to permit our columns to deploy. 

However, even in these instances it is not always necessary 
to dismount your whole force. Unless the situation is so critical 
that, in order to accomplish your mission, your reserves must be 
thrown into the line, a mounted reserve should always be kept on 
hand. 

On the other hand, in mounted action it may be well to dis- 
mount part of your force and thus have fire action assist the shock 
action. This principle is well stated by General French of 
the British Army who says: ‘‘While a well posted squadron 
or two of dismounted men in a favorable position may greatly 
assist the action of cavalry against its own arms, it must never 
be forgotten that it is only by the employment of ‘shock tac- 
tics’ and the superior morale of the highly trained horsemen 
wielding sword and lance, that decisive success can be attained.” 

Following the strategical reconnaissance, it is believed that 
the cavalry masses should be united under one commander, to 
be used as circumstances dictate during the action and immedia- 
ately thereafter. At the beginning of the action, cavalry may 
be required to hold important points until the arrival of the in- 
fantry. It may be sent to any threatened point in the line, 
there to act dismounted until the infantry can be brought up. 
It may be used to cover the flanks of the army engaged. It may 


be used mounted to charge hostile infantry, even at the expense 


of sacrificing itself, if so doing it can gain time for its infantry. 

Wide outflanking movements ably led by an energetic cav- 
alry commander will still be productive of great results by pro- 
ducing confusion in the enemy’s rear, they will materially aid 
their infantry comrades in the enemy’s front. Another great 
opportunity for cavalry on the modern battlefield will be that of 
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attacking the large mass of guns used by the enemy, and 


possibly only supported by small infantry forces. 

The third duty of cavalry as an auxilliary of the infantry is 
that of completing the victory or, if the fortune of war should so 
declare, covering the retreat. Its use here begins on the bat- 
tlefield but may end a great distance away 

The value of cavalry for the pursuit of a beaten enemy is 
incalculable. In fact, a victory may be rendered null and void, 

the victor is without cavalry and, in case the last reserves have 
been thrown into the battle, no troops are available for imme- 
liate pursuit on account of the disorder and the terrible exertions 

ade by the men during the battle. 
‘Look at Manchuria. Were you not surprised by the 
extraordinary lease of life of the Russian Army? Continually 
beaten; chased from one mountain crest to another; from one 
river to another; from the Taitse to the Taung-lia-o; from An- 


tune 
LUTIY 


to Liauyang, from Mukden to Kerin; always destroyed, 
and like a modern Phoenix, rising from its ashes, continually in 
condition to begin again farther off. And yet it was not the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, with its quota of 500 men per day that 
was the cause of this weekly and monthly re-organization. 
Do not believe, moreover, that the reports of Japanese vic- 
tories, undeniably true one day, were so on the succeeding day. 
‘In other words, as soon as the Russian line was forced, con- 
tact with the enemy was lost, the retreat was quickly organized, 
without a shadow of a pursuit, and without disorder—even 
without uneasiness. This is explained by saying that Kuro- 
patkin was a great tactician, skilled in retreating. Could the 
Russian retreats have been effected as they were in the presence 
of even the slightest opposition * * * 
What the Japanese lacked was a harassing force, and, be- 


this, the Russian bear, tormented always, never found 


The Russians gave way before well planned and well di- 
attacks; before a threatened attack on the flank when 
re was no chance for a counter attack; but they left in a 
leisurely manner on account of the enemy’slack of cavalry. The 


orce Was reorganized, ammunition was replenished, entrench- 
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ments were prepared, and they were all ready to begin over 
again with a loss of morale certainly, but never without hope 





The great Japanese victories amounted to so little that, 
until the end of the war, the Russian soldier had never the im- 
pressi mn of being beaten. His letters home showed that he had 
retreated but was certain that he would soon assume the offen- 
sive. This delusion lasted for twenty months, or until peace 
was declared. Would this have been the case had the Japanese 
been accompanied by a large, well trained cavalry ¢ 

Look at Jena—prepared, decided, and completed by the 

walry. What would Waterloo have been without Gneisenau 


nd the cavalry’? Certain 


y the pursuit would stopped at 
Gsenappe. 

Von Verdy du Vernois in his book on strategy, speaking of 
Grouchy’s pursuit after Ligny, severely criticizes the cavalry of 
Pajol and Exelmens and in conclusion says: ‘‘Above all else, 

thorough peace training of the cavalry is necessary, for the 
results to be expected if this training 1s lacking, are here amply 
illustrated.”’ 

In our own great Civil War, suppose that Grant had not 
had Sheridan and his cavalry. Would there have been an end- 
ng of that bloody campaign at Appomattox ? 

On the other side of the picture, what was the value of the 
Prussian victory over the French First Corps at Froeschwiller? 
There was no pursuit and the First Corps was able to pass over 
the Vosges, reform behind the Mosel, embark at Neufchateau 
and come again to the front two weeks later. And at Spich- 
eron, Von Steinmetz, he who was absolutely ignorant of the use 
of cavalry, was so surprised by his victory that he quickly put 
the Saar between himself and his conquered enemy and the 
latter commenced operations again ten days later. 

What chance is there for the beaten army if it has no cav- 
Ury’ The infantry is routed, the enemy’s cavalry is at its 
heels and allows no time for re-organization. But what a 
difference if their cavalry is stillin hand. Thiscavalry has not 
been under the awful strain of fighting for from a few hours to 
everal days. It may have been in the conflict, but most of the 


ime it has been off to one side under cover. The menare coo! 


and collected. The order comes—either from the army head- 
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quarters or from the cavalry leader who sees his opportunity— 
to save the army. The cavalry charges, maybe to its utter de- 
struction, but what matter if time has been gained for the in- 
fantry leaders to get their forces in some kind of order and also to 
organize a rear guard. 

In this connection, remember again Du Presnil’s charge at 
Vionville to cover the right flank of Frossard’s Corps which was 
beginning to retire, and the charge of the First Guard Dragoons 
against the Second French Division of the Fourth Corps to 
cover the retreat of the 38th German Brigade. 

But to go further, it is the duty of the cavalry with the horse 
artillery to cover the retreat in any case; using both mounted 
and dismounted action; cavalry armed with the modern arm is 


especially useful in this case for it is mobile and can remain 


farther from supports than can the infantry. 

In delaying action, however, cavalry should take care not 
to allow a too close approach of the pursuing force. The delay 
must be only sufficient to cause a deployment and it must always 
act on the supposition that it cannot expect support from the 


infantry it is protecting. 


CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, my whole idea has been to show a few of 
the rdles cavalry will be called upon to play in modern war and 
to prove that there are just as many opportunities for the true 
cavalryman today as there has been at any time in the past. 


* * 


Our missions today are the same as they have been in the 
past, notwithstanding the improvements in fire arms and we 
must therefore train our cavalry to meet the conditions that we 
must expect in war 

A cavalryman’s chief weapon should be the horse and the 
saber, and to use those weapons properly we must, as stated 
before, train the trooper in the use of the saber and train him to 
be the master of his horse at all times. 

I quote here from ‘Volunteer Cavalry” an article just re- 
published by the CavaALry JouRNAL. 
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‘‘We may say without boasting that at the close of the great 
Civil War in America the armament and training of our volun- 
teer cavalry on both sides were more practical and efficient 
than those of any regular cavalry of Europe. 

“Tf in drill and personal appearance many a crack regiment 

of the latter could surpass them, in a week’s real hard campaign- 
ing over any country at haphazard, one of our regiments could 
have marched all around their opponents, decimating them 
without loss to themselves. Under the system of raids our 
‘avalry, with a battery of flying artillery to each brigade, put 
the whole country in terror for a distance that would require 
i whole army to influence in Europe. Infantry and artillery 
‘f equal force we despised. The mobile and elastic dismounted 
kirmish line with artillery supports was far superior in destruc- 
iveness to the infantry line of battle, on account of its rapidity 
ind dash. 


“This is the bright side of the picture. I expose the dark 


t 
1 the greater readiness now beacuse the fault is easily remedied 


itl 
n the future, and if so done, our cavalry would then be the best 
n the world. 

“The fault is this: 

“Had one of our cavalry regiments been put into a level 
lain with no arms but sabers, opposed to a like force of Euro- 
pean heavy cavalry, especially cuirassiers, they would in all 
probability have been routed. With lancers opposed to them in 
the same manner their defeat would have also been nearly 
ertain. Deprived of fire arms, our cavalry would have been 
verthrown. 

“The fact is an unpalatable one to an American cavalry 
officer, and many will utterly deny it from esprit de corps and 
national vanity. But a fact it is, and both the reason and the 
remedy are simple. 

“The reason was that our men had little or no confidence 
with the saber. The reason of that again was that they were 
never taught to use it properly.”’ 

In speaking of the mounted work during the first year of the 
war, the same author says: “In the first year of the war the 
Southern Cavalry displayed a marked superiority. On horse- 
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back they felt a home while the green levies from the North 
were in a strange and uncomfortable position.”’ 

Maude, in his ‘Cavalry, its Past and Future”’ has carefully 
traced the evolution of cavalry. In discussing the Prussian 
cavalry he shows that during the nine years immediately suc- 
ceeding the treaty of Hubertsberg which followed the wars in 
which Seidlitz showed the world what cavalry can do, the 
Prussian cavalry reached their absolute zenith. Then in ex- 
plaining its decadence, one reason stands out which will appeal 
to every American cavalryman. He says: ‘‘War seems very 
distant and the inspection very near. The more ambitious 
and practical an officer is, under such circumstances the more 


certainly will he devote his time and energy to the practice of 


movements which will tell in the latter. If then the inspector 
is wanting in activity or knowledge, the doom of any arm, but 
particularly of the cavalry is sealed.’ 

That was true with the Prussian cavalry; it is true in the 
English Army. In our own army, how many times can each 
one of us remember that the cavalry post was inspected by an 
infantryman or an artilleryman, an infantry post bya cavalry- 
man or an artilleryman, an artillery post by a cavalryman or 
an infantryman. 

In order that our cavalry be raised to the standard which 
will be necessary in case of war, we must be given inspectors 
who are trained cavalrymen and who will require the best efforts 
of our officers to be strained throughout the year to get their 
commands in the state of prepardeness which should be insisted 
on. 

Another thing which would be of advantage, to not only the 
cavalry but tothe whole service, would be to have published a set 
of maneuver regulations for umpires regulating the decisions 
in regard to cavalry acting mounted. Too often hasit been seen 
at maneuvers that a squadron of cavalry is put out of action 
in a few minutes by artillery fire, or the fire of a few well posted 
dismounted men. Such umpiring has had a bad effect on the 
cavalry of Germany, France, England, etc., and it has been 
bitterly complained of by v. Bernhardi, v. Kleist, Maude, and 
other prominent writers on cavalry. It cannot help but havea 
bad effect, when a young cavalry officer, imbued with the spirit 
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of mounted action, is brought to a sudden stop and told that his 
force has been utterly destroyed by some force which he can- 
not see. If umpires would only remember that rapidly moving 
cavalry isa very difficult target and that when moving over 
dangerous zones (as would be shown in actual battle by the 
effect of the hostile fire) it moves at a gallop dispersed—only to 
close in at the moment of decisive action, I am sure they would 
be more lenient. 

In fact those of the other arms, as you train us to act 


during the maneuvers, only so much must you expect in time 


of war. Can you expect your cavalry to charge and save ycu 
when you have taught it that it is of absclutely no value on the 
battlefield ? 

For us to aid you in time of war you must aid us in time of 
peace and with a properly trained cavalry force, believing in 
itself and knowing that is is believed in, there is absolutely 
nothing which you may not require of it. 





COMBAT OF CAVALRY VERSUS CAVALRY. 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES PARKER, U.S.A. 


FORMATION FOR THE CHARGE. 


™ ae charge is the decisive and most important and char- 
acteristic cavalry movement” (Cavalry Drill Regula- 


But the question is, what is a charge? Wherein lies 


are told that the horse is the principal weapon of 
On the other hand, we are also led to understand that 
kirmishes, especially when cavalry is fighting 

yy, have been won as a result of the effect solely 

is pistol, his lance. We read in 

‘e enormous slaughter has been inflicted 


use of these w 


We read also of all kinds of ations in the charge. In 


1 often marshalled in solid pha- 
lanxes. Later they charged ten ranks deep. We hear of at- 
tacks made in four ranks, in three ranks, in two ranks, in one 
rank. During the American Civil War attacks were made 
with regiments in double rank, in line of columns of fours, or 
in line of platoon columns, having two, or three or four platoons, 
and in some occasions were made even in columns of fours. 

By reading history we learn of instances where successful 
charges have been made horses moving at full speed. We also 
hear of successful charges where the horses have arrived at a 
slow gallop, a trot and even a walk. 

In essays on the use of cavalry in war we are apparently 
expected to assume that no cavalry is of any account in which 
all the horses are not thoroughly trained and which can not 
move on the battlefield with the utmost precision and charge 
boot to boot. We know, on the other hand, that in no great 
war in which the cavalry is energetically used, has it been pos- 
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sible to avoid having the vacancies caused by the inevitable 
casualties filled with horses more or less untrained. 

What is the charge? Do we overcome the enemy with 
the shock, or with the saber or pistol? Is it necessary to throw 
back the enemy’s line, or is it sufficient to pierce it with our 
force? Is it desirable to combine these methods of meeting 
it? 

I think, we can obtain a vivid idea of what a charge at full 
speed is like if we imagine a stampede of horses. A few horses 
lead, then follows a mass of horses, greater in depth than in 
width, each horse struggling to keep his distance from his 
neighbor. A man in front of such a stampede is in imminent 
danger, whether mounted or dismounted. He can probably 
lodge the leading bunch of horses, but if he escape the first 
line he is almost certain to be run into by one of the succeeding 


lines, and will probably be knocked down and trampled under 
foot. Ifa fence is met in the wild rush it will be carried away. 


So, in the actual charge at full speed (thirty miles per hour) 


1 


obstacle. They avoid nothing. The riders also are carried 


the horses are maddened with excitement. They stop for no 


h and the passion of combat. 


uch circumstances a boot to boot, 
ys be kept is ridiculous in the extreme. 
only will some horses outrun others but many horses will 
bolt, others will be reined in. The accidents of the ground will 
retard others. There will be openings, gaps, intervals. When 
this mass of horses reaches the enemy the question as to whether 
he will be pierced or overthrown must to a large extent depend 
upon relative velocity and depth. 

Moving at full speed a horse must have room not only to 
the right and left but to the front and rear. For, the run is a 
succession of violent leaps. If there is a rear rank, it will fall 
back to get room. This accounts for the almost irresistible 
tendency to open up the ranks in practicing the charge. 

If, however, the runaway bunch of horses is moving only at 
half speed (sixteen miles per hour) they will gallop more closely. 
They do not require so much room. If they meet an obstacle, 
they seek to avoid collision by pulling up or turning aside. If 


4 


the runaway herds meet each other going at half speed it is 
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not likely that they will plunge into each others closed ranks. 
The leaders will recoil. The horses in rear willattempt to pass 
to the right and left, circling their opponents. 

So, in the actual charge against an enemy both opponents 
being at half speed, it will be very difficult to force the horses 
into the enemy’s ranks. On both sides the ranks will in all 
probability be close, serried, “‘boot to boot.’’ The tendency 
will be to recoil, to turn aside, to circle. In the same way that 
a horse will balk and stop suddenly at a high hurdle, he will re- 
fuse to collide with a serried line. On the other hand if the 
eee at full speed is made against an enemy moving at half 
the tendency is for the enemy’s ranks to open up to avoid 
This should result in his lines 


spe ed 
collision as well as to give way. 
being pierced and thrown into confusion, leading to panic and 
rout. It isonly when this has been accomplished that the sword 


rot 
can be used with effect 

It is evident that on nearing the collision the troopers must 
use every means to excite and urge the horse and prevent him 
from slowing up. For this purpose a vigorous use of the spur 
is necessary as well as of the voice. The men will cheer and 
yell, and the trumpets sound. 

With the enemy in confusion and panic, his line pierced in 
many places, his troopers attacked in rear and flank as well as in 
front, the sword should reap its harvest. 

In the charge the ane line should be followed closely 
by a strong support, which by furnishing re¢énforcements when 
necessary, and by a nearly simultaneous charge on the enemy’s 
flank aids in completing his overthrow. 

Thus, the effect desired by the charge, while preserving the 
impenetrability of our line, is to pierce the enemy's line, to force 
him back in disorder, in order that the sword may be used to 
advantage on his fleeing masse 

It is said that in the charge one trooper hitting the enemy 


‘h 

on the flank or rear is worth ten troopers in front. This might 
1i 
I 


seem an overstatement, ordinarily speaking, but if the enemy is 
saulted in front and at the same time in flank and rear, it is 
difficult for him to defend himself from both attacks. If the 


troopers who have gotten through 


i 


enemy’s line is pierced, the 
the enemy’s line can assault the troopers of the enemy in flank 
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or rear. That is, they can do so with effect, provided these 
troopers are also being assaulted from the front. A trooperwho 
is being threatened in front falls an easy prey to a swordsman 
who falls upon him from the rear. This is were the great ad- 
vantage of successive ranks would come in. 

What formation of the attacking line of a regiment is most 
suitable for this purpose? The double rank, the line of platoon 
columns, or the line of fours? 

In considering the double rank formation some people have 
in mind a case somewhat like that of the wedge formation of a 
foot-ball team. But, we must remember that the rear rank 
does not, like the rear men in the wedge formation, impart more 
weight—more solidity to the shock. The rear horses are not 
pressing against the front horses. They must,aswehaveshown 
at fast gaits leave aspace infront. The shock, then, of a double 
rank that is closed boot to boot is, first, the shock of the front 
rank against the enemy, then the shock of the rear rank against 
the front rank. 

In the charge the chiefs of the second platoons followed by 
their troopers have time when they strike the enemy to so direct 
their march as to nde into such intervals as are left open by 
leading platoons. 

But, as we have seen, boot to boot riding at full speed is 
usually impossible. Some rear rank troopers force their way 
up into the front rank. Some front rank men fall back into the 
rear rank. Some troopers besides fall behind, and what we 
usually obtain in the charge is a mass of stampeding horses. 

The regimental formation in double rank is in fact similar 
to the formation of the “‘line of platoon columns,”’ which is a line 
of troops, each troop being formed in a column of platoons. 
When each troop has but two platoons it differs from it only in 
the fact that in the latter formation the rear rank follows at 
platoon distance and is led by platoon commanders. But the 
troop of ordinary strength is usually formed in three or four pla- 
toons. The effect of this disposition is, then, that of a regi- 
mental line of three or four single ranks, each rank following at a 
distance equal to a front of a platoon. Note that these dis- 


tances may be increased or decreased as desired. 
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It is evident that for many purposes the double rank for- 
mation offers many advantages and that it should be incorpo- 
rated in our drill regulations, to be used when desirable. But, 
should, for that reason, the line of platoon columns be dis- 
carded? It is thought not. 

At full speed, as has been said, all formations tend to break 
up and merge. But, at half speed, the gait used in the advance 
to the charge formations should be maintained. Moving at half 
speed, the extended gallop, of sixteen miles per hour or a mile 


in four minutes, the line of platoon columns 1s found to have the 


advantage that the horses of the rear ranks are not likely to run 


“Rees Pag: Perce eee a, aa and iene 
ther: that they are able to see and clear 


therefore able to gallop more freely. 
-can attack the troopers of the 
through the line. The rear 


tly , Can 


Is more 


rank formation. 
Taking into consideration the line of troops in column of 
so often used during the Cicil War, it is evident that this 
formation has great piercing power, since the heads of the col- 
umns are narrow and the ranks of the enemy naturally open up 
to give passage for such a formation. But, it has this 
disadvantage—that moving at high speeds the horses of each 
four must fall back to obtain room to move and the column of 
fours isthenimmensely strung out. Further, theenemy may be 
able to force hi way between these columns and thus pie ree our 
line. It is probable that in practice this became a more or less 
solid and more freely moving formation, by the troopers of each 


1 


platoon moving out to the right and left and closing up toward 
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the front during the charge. It would thus resemble a line of 
platoon columns each platoon having a convex front. 

It will be evident, if we study the conditions of modern cav- 
alry action, that no one particular formation can be rigidly 





insisted upon for the mounted charge against cavalry. The 
development of the long range of fire arms, their rapidity of 
fire, their accuracy, has made it possible for cavalry, threatened 
by a charge, having time to dismount and form up, and having 
a good field of fire, to repel the attack of horsemen as effectively 
as can ‘‘unshaken infantry.”’ 

This makes “‘Surprise,’’ for the attacking force, indispen- 
sable. Surprise presupposes, ordinarily, cover. In fact the 
extended, open, treeless plain is no longer “‘cavalry country.” 
On such a plain, approaching cavalry will be seen at a distance. 
By dismounting and using the rifle on foot the enemy will be able 
to decimate the attacking force and throw it into irretrievable 
confusion long before it reaches its objective. 

A well trained regiment ought to be able to place a majority 
of its men dismounted, in a position to repel the charge of cav- 
alry and to open fire, within two minutes or less after the alarm 
is given. It follows, then, to ensure success in the charge, that 
the attacking force should start under cover, in the advance to 
the attack, at a point less than two minutes distant from the 
enemy, or say less then 600 yards, the nearer the better. If the 
intervening ground is difficult, a much less distance becomes 
necessary. 

For the approach to the point from which the attack is 
made, abundant cover, then is ord narily necessary. Such 
cover will be usually afforded by woods, ravines, creek bottoms, 
villages, sunken roads, broken ground. In fact the secret 
approach requires a terrain, more or less, of obstacles to free 
movement, often necessitating the passage through them in 
lines of columns of fours, or even in a single column of fours 

When two hostile bodies of cavalry meet, under such con- 
ditions, it will often happen that the element of time is of 
more importance than perfection of formations. 

Individual troops and squadrons should be assiduously 
drilled in preparation for such eventualities. They should be 
able to pass from line of columns of fours or from column of route 
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suitable charging formation in an instant, the leading 
rations seeking t nd and consolidate the front of the 


LO support a 


then, should be such as can be 
urs 


formulate instructions for the 


THE CHARGE. 
Cavalry versus Cavalry, the charge 1s the 
most 
Opportunities for the charge are infrequent and fleeting; 
to seize them requires quickness and daring. 
The object of the charge is: 
By the collision: To throw the enemy's squadrons in 
disorder and flight; 
3y the individual combat: To defeat and destroy the 
enemy's troopers. 
Unless the collision is successful, the individual assault is 


likely to fail to produce adequate results. 


THECOLLISION. CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS. 


a) Unobserved approach; favoring terrain; surprise; 
rapid advance; skillful use of scouts; prompt and energetic action 
of commander. 

Surprise demands an unobserved approach before moving 
to the attack. The approach ordinarily will be favored by 
abundant cover. 


1 


The rapid advance to the attack should be entered upon, 


1 1 
} 


ordinarily, at a point sufficiently close to the enemy to prevent 


n obtaining time to dismount and open an effective fire. 


d troop an dismount al devel p an effective 
Lea £ 90 ¢ n+ 

CKINY TOTCe 15 al 
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ipid advance to 


ld not, ordinarily, 
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The rapid advance preliminary to the charge must be made 
without confusion and with unbroken ranks. The rate of 


speed of the advance should be suited to the nature of the 


intervening ground and the training and steadiness of the 
troops. Cohesion is as necessary as rapidity. Intermediate 
obstacles will greatly affect steadiness. 

Previous to the attack the enemy’s position should be 
reconnoitered, and the line of approach under cover selected by 
trained and skillful scouts, directed by an officer of experience. 

In the rapid advance to the attack small detachments of 
scouts should closely precede the line, and whenever the ground 
is impassable, give the alarm. Scouts should also be employed 
on the flanks of the attacking force for security before and after 


the collision. 


(b) Suitable formation of attacking line; proper direction 
of attack; cohesion; success in piercing enemy’s line; quick rally. 

To retain cohesion the charging gait (racing speed) should 
be taken only at the last moment before the collision. It 
should be the object in the shock to force the enemy back and 
to pierce his line in numerous places, without allowing any 
considerable portion of his force to penetrate our own. This 
accomplished, the enemy’s troopers in the mélée can individ- 
ually be assaulted in front and rear, to their great disadvantage. 
To effect this necessitates depth in the attacking line. This can 
be obtained by adopting a charging formation of twoor more 
ranks, as in the double rank line, or line of platoon columns. 
In order that the horses of the rear ranks shall move freely at 
the charge, and not be harassed by irregularities of the ground, 
each rank should maintain a sufficient distance (at least two 
horses lengths) from the rank in front. As soon as the enemy 
is reached and his forward movement stopped, the troopers 
of the platoons or ranks in rear should force their way to the 
front and if possible pass through openings in the enemy’s line 
or around his flanks, in order to fall upon the rear of his troopers. 

During the charge the leading officers should be supported 
and protected by the nearest troopers, who will close to a posi- 
tion alongside of them. The gait at the last moment before 
the shock should be the fastest run of which the horse is capable, 
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the excitement of the horse being augmented by the voice and 
a vigorous use of the spur. The horsesof theenemy opposite the 
more advanced portions of the attacking line will involuntarily 
move aside to escape the impending impact. Through these 
openings the troopers of the attacking force should plunge, 
assaulting with the sword, in flank and rear, the enemy’s horse- 
men. 

The necessity for the racing pace just before reaching the 
enemy’s line is urgent. Otherwise the horses, having them- 
selves under control, will shrink from the impact, and will 
halt on reaching the enemy, making the charge a failure. 

If the attacking line overlaps the enemy, the troopers in 
the overlapping flank, following their chiefs, should swarm 
around the enemy, ass wulting his troopers in flank and rear. 

Since at racing pace, “‘boot to boot’’ riding is often imprac 
ticable, impenetrability of our lines must be secured by a suc- 
cession of ranks, and by requiring the troopers in the rear ranks 
to make for openings and fill up the space in the front ranks 
wherever they occur. 

As the opportunity for a charge is always of short duration, 
and must be seized at once, time may be lacking to perfect 
formations. 

Thus, in some cases, especially where the ground 1s difficult 
it may be necessary to charge in line of fours with closed in 


1 


tervals, as in mass, the troopers each platoon, just before 
the og and left, taking a convex 


the charge, opening out to 
or wedge shaped platoon formation, thus filling the intervals 
and obtaining freedem of movement in the charge for the 
horses. Solidity and piercing action are thus secured. This 
l 


ine of fours formation was at times employed in the American 


In order to give both sei ing and holding action a com- 


4° 


bination of the line of fours and of the line has been suggested. 

When a marching column of cavalry ts surprised by a 
sudden mounted attack of the enemy, he must at once be met 
by a counter charge at full speed. Under suchcircumstance: 
the most important consideration in time. With this in mind, 
take the most practicable formation—the enemy's attack may 
fail if he is attacked quickly and boldly confronted. 
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When the enemy is inferior in training and morale, a single 
rank formation may be employed, thus obtaining wide extension 


and enveloping effect. 

In general, when practicable, the attack should be directed 
against the flank of the enemy; otherwise, against the weakest 
part of his line. 

It is indispensable for the success of a cavalry combat that 
after the charge is completed it shall be possible at any moment 
to reform the scattered lines instantly, in order that they may 
be led against intact bodies of the enemy. Therefore, ‘at the 
trumpet signal “Rally,’’ troopers, no matter how employed, 
must rejoin their troops. This requires thorough preliminary 


training 


(c) Employment of a Support and a Reserve. 

The regiment in mounted combat should be divided into 
a first line, a support and a reserve. 

The object of the support is: 

By moving in echelon to act as an extension of the first 
line, thus confronting that portion of the enemy’s first line 
not otherwise engaged, and aiding in enveloping his flanks. 

Or, to act as a second line, closely following the first line, 
part of the strength being detached to fill up gaps in the first 
line, or to extend it, when necessary. 

Or, to attack the enemy in flank, while the first line attacks 
him in front. 

Or, to attack the enemy’s support, to prevent it from 
joining in the resistance to our first line. 

In certain cases the support may be divided into several 
parts, so as to perform two or more of the above functions. 


The object of the reserve ts: 

To withold a part of the attacking force as a precaution 
agains t an unforseen emergency. 

In case the enemy is defeated, to provide a force of fresh 
troops to engage in the pursuit. 

In case of a repulse, to act as a rallying point for retreating 


detachments. 
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In case of prolonged mélée, to provide part of its force to 
aid in the attack as a second support. 

The reserve should never be omitted. 

The reserve will ordinarily conform to the movements of 
the first line, following it at the distance prescribed by the 


The commander of the reserve should always be on the 
watch to prevent hostile detachments from dismounting and 
When such an intention is indicated the hostile detachment 


be charged at once without waiting for orders from the 


On the other hand opportunities to use the rifle in aiding 
the attack on the enemy or protecting the movements of the 
reserve should be seized, if security can be found for the dis- 
mounted rifleman. 

The proportional strength of the first line, support and 
reserve must be determined by the conditions in each case. 
As a rule the reserve should contain at least one-third of the 
entire force. Normally, when the regiment is composed of 
three large squadrons as in the United States, the first line, 
the support and the reserve should be composed of one squad- 
ron each. 

In an unexpected encounter with the enemy, the rear squad- 
ron should normally be the reserve. Asa rule the support is 
involved in the attack made by the first line. It should 
follow the first line closely in order that the effect of the im- 
pact of the first line and support on the enemy should be felt 
nearly simultaneously. 


There should be employed in the first line and support 


only a force sufficient for the immediate task on hand. The 
remainder should be withheld in the reserve. Undue haste 


in committing the troops of the reserve to the action should be 


tne regiment IS at ting alone the position of the col- 


one 


1 is near the troops of the first line and support. 
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(d) The Charging Weapon. 


In the normal mounted attack of cavalry against cavalry, 
the weapon to be used must be the sword. The point must be 
used. 


Only in cases where fire action will not endanger friendly 
mn od 2 





troops can the pistol be used. 


} 


Good Leadership. Mobility. Superiority tothe Enemy 


€) 
in Training and Morale. 

Upon the leaders skillful estimate of the situation, prompt 
and correct decision, and resolute action largely depends suc- 
cess. 

Vacillation and delay in entering upon the attack is fatal. 

Even indifferently trained cavalry, having a confident, 
resolute, skillful, prompt leader is often superior in battle to 
well trained cavalry poorly led. 

If the enemy's force is composed of troops of inferior morale 
and training such as is found in the States of a low degree of 
civilization, it should be easy for determined cavalry to ride 
them down, whether mounted or dismounted. 

Generally speaking, in war attacks that do not promise 
real advantage to the general issue should not be made; in case 
of failure such combats depress the morale of the troops, who 
complain justly that they have been unnecessarily sacrificed. 
Complicated maneuvers do not usually succeed, and should be 
avoided. Methods and plans should be simple and direct. 

Troops should be able to pass from a halt to the highest 
speed of the charge within a distance of fifty yards, moving 
with precision, in serried lines. The success of the charge, 
depending upon surprise, 1s often incompatible with a long ad- 
vance. 

In the same way troops 1n full career in the charge should 
be able to come to a halt within a few yards. 

Upon the condition of the horses largely depends success 
in the attack. 

Horses greatly fatigued, carrying heavy loads, are unfit 
for the supreme effort. To obtain mobility it 1s often desirable 
before entering into action to strip the saddles (of packs and 
saddle bags). If possible the horses should be cared for and 


rested before the battle. 
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THE MOUNTED CHARGE OF CAVALRY AGAINST IN FANTRY OR AGAINST 
DIS MOUNTED CAVALRY. 

Well trained infantry are able to stop a charge by rifle 
fire, when the advance is under fire for a distance of 600 or more 
yards. The ability of dismounted troops to stop a mounted 
charge varies according to the number of rifles in action per yard 
front, and is increased by the employment of supports, reserves 
and successive lines. 

As a rule mounted attacks on well trained, unbroken in- 
fantry should not be made. 

In the problem of the mounted attack on dismounted troops 
of indifferent training and poor morale, the following should be 
taken into consideration. 

Assuming an advance of 500 yards over open ground, and 
comparing the attack mounted with the advance by rushes 
followed by the charge dismounted, we find: 

That the mounted man at the extended gallop will present 
a full target for about one minute, and the dismounted man will 
present a full target for about three minutes, and a lying down 
target for ten minutes or more. 

To the rifleman in front, the target presented by the horse 
and rider, is apparently, in size, about three times that of the 
foot soldier. 

In the mounted charge the rush of the horse makes it less 
probable that the attack will be halted before it reaches its 
objec tive. 


The dismounted advance by rushes 1s aided by platoon fire 


1 


4 1 1 <9) ¢ ‘ ’ 
ol the alternate platoon 


: +1, $394 1, 1. 7 +} + - L- ] 
During the mounted advance, on the other hand, the enemy 


receives no casuaitls 
“eye h; y ] , 7° lie +} y 91 1 « ‘ LG 

On reaching the enemy s une the mounted attack finds 1 

elf at a great di ( mpared with the dismounted 
1 

atta in tne 1 ( ( 

AT 41 1 . f 4 “ 1 . . 

Nevertheless, agaist infernor, poorly hooting troops, 
a Hlrient in lf onhidences liahlea tO 1): nic : Ort rtimiiw tten 
lencient nm seig-coniaence, Hdabie tO panic, an ypportunity ¢ ten 


offers itself in war to make a successful and decisive mounted 
ttanl « "4 infant 1 1¢ tr YX en th , -arTr 
attack against infantry, especially when the mounted troops are 


’ i 


closely supported by a dismounted force. 
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The following conditions favor the mounted attack on dis- 
mounted troops: 

Unobserved approach; favoring terrain; opportunity to 
form for the charge under cover a short distance in front of the 
enemy’s line; surprise; limited distance to be crossed; absence 
of obstacles to the advance; lack of depth toenemy’s formations; 
limited field of fire of the enemy; use of dismounted detach- 
ments on flanks to keep down enemy’s fire; enemy out of am- 
munition or in disordered retreat; preparation by artillery 
fire. 

The attacking force should be divided into numerous 
uccessive lines of mounted skirmishers following each other 

hort intervals at full speed, the leading Jines charging 
ugh the enemy’s first line and attacking his supports; the 


rear lines taking possession, dismounted, of the enemy’s posi- 
reserve being held in hand for emergencies. 

In the attack mounted on dismounted cavalry, a strong 
hment should be detailed for the purpose of seeking and 

1 rit the led he ri of the ene1 \ 

| 

( Iry charging foot troops must be prepared after the 
ollision to complete the discomforture of the enemy by using 
e rifle fighting on foot. The sword or pistol is no match for 
“ine rifle. After the charge the mounted troops 


izing favorable positions must continue the fire action in- 


tantly in order to complete the defeat, dispersion and capture 


Opportunities for successful mounted attacks on infantry 
are rare. Such attacks are liable to fail except where the in- 
antry of the enemy is infirm or has lost its morale. 

Such opportunities may occur when the enemy, in column 
of route, and in a defile, allows himself to be surprised. In 
uch an eventuality a column of cavalry, charging through the 
defile, has the advantage that it is likely to encounter the 
fire of only the foot troops in its immediate front. 

Or, when an isolated infantry camp is not protected by 
obstacles, and the commander has failed to throw out his out - 
posts to a sufficient distance, and in consequence the camp can 
e rushed before the alarm can ve acted upon. 
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Or, when the cavalry finds itself surrounded and in danger 
of capture by the enemy’s infantry. In such a case it should . 
charge the enemy’s lines and fight its way out. 

When time is lacking and the emergency is such that the 





enemy’s resistance must be overcome at all hazards without 
regard to loss, the mounted charge often becomes inevitable. 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF MOUNTED AS COMPARED WITH 


DIS MOUNTED CO MRAT 


It is evident, if modern history be studied, that oppor- 
tunities for the mounted attacks come but seldom, in comparison 
with those for dismounted action. Dismounted action in future 
wars will be the rule, mounted attack the exception. If cavalry 
is energetically used, itsréle, in preceding the army, reconnoiter- 
ing, screening, guarding its flanks and rear, attacking theenemy’s 
communications, etc., will bring it in constant contact with 
the enemy, and furnish it with innumerable occasions for the 
use of the rifle. Such occasions will be found in the work of 
driving back the cavalry of the enemy; in delaying the ad- 
vance of his bodies of infantry; in obstructing the march 
of his reénforcements; in occupying and holding bridges, defiles, 
etc., required for the passage of the army; in assaulting the de- 
tachments of the enemy guarding his depots, lines of communi- 
cations, trains, etc.; in seizing and holding important positions 
in advance of the army; in attacking, during decisive battles of 
all arms, the flanks and rear of the enemy’s line of battle; in 
reénforcing our infantry lines where weakest; in guarding our 
flanks and rear from the attack of the enemy’s cavalry; during 
the pursuit, in harrassing, attacking, delaying and cutting off 
the retreating forces of the enemy; in case of repulse, in protect- 
ing the retreat of the army. 


All these occasions call for the use of the horseman and the 
rifle. The extension of modern lines of battle, and the develop- 
ment of aerial scouting, by presenting to army commanders 
at all times a nearly complete picture of the enemy’s dispositions 
and movements, will greatly increase the utility of troops which 
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can move with the rapidity of the horse, and fight with the for- 
midable efficiency of the rifle. 


In conclusion it may be said that cavalry is an arm of 


opportunity; that no troops are qualified cavalry which have 
not extreme mobility and which cannot use, with effect, when 


the occasion arises, either the rifle, pistol or saber. 











WHO FIRED THE FIRST SHOT AT THE BATTLE OF 
GETTYSBURG? 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL EZRA B. FULLER, U.S. A. 


“INCE the encampment at Gettysburg in July last, there 
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Mr. John C. Ketcheson, of the Ketcheson Printing Co 
which has printed the CavaALRY JoURNAL for over twenty-eight 
was also the 
present Editor of the JouRNAL. At the time of the battle of 
Gettysburg, Mr. Ketcheson was a mem! 


the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, and later was Sergeant Major of 


ver of ‘“G’’ Company of 


he regiment, while your Editor was last recruit to join, 


of 


during the last year of the war, this regiment. 
Some thirty or more years ago, Lieutenant Jones and the 
s47NTILMING 1 mm} ’ + ] + +e ft i { 144 j nth 
TV1V\ 9 Tre ¢ ( ( ¢ at Wa ationed on tne 
Chambersburg Pike mn iat reel | hased a small 
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D1lKe al d Immediately ade { Nn pot in the nuddle ol the 
road where he stood whet fired this opening shot of the battle. 
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In August last, there appeared in the National Tribune, a 


periodical devoted to the interests of the G. A. R., and which 


is read by thousands of the old soldiers of the Civil War, an 
icle which claimed the honor « of firing the first shot at Gettys- 
burg for one Corporal Hodges of the Ninth New York Cavalry. 

To this article Mr. Seek replied in an article, which 
is in part as follows: 

“In your issue of August 21, 1913, there appeared a very 
labored communication from Lieutenant Colonel W. G. Bentley, 
Ninth New York Cavalry, settling conclusively, in his opinion, 
the controversy as to who ‘fired the first shot at Gettysburg, July 
1, 1863.’ If he was so very anxious to establish the ‘im portance 
f being right,’ why did he not call on the <9 [linois Cavalry 
to make good their claim which he must have known that they 
have made for fifty years and which has never before been 
seriously questioned? The principal actors were then alive, 
and I have no doubt they could have, beyond question, con- 
vinced Colonel Bentley and his party of the fallacy of their 
claim. The Eighth Illinois have always considered their claim 
to this honor so well established that the flimsy basis on which 
other claims were made needed no contradiction from them. 
Colonel Bentley seems to have ignored all official reports, maps, 
etc., and relies solely on the statement of Corporal Hodges and 
‘New York at Gettysburg.’ 

‘‘Now let us state a few facts—official facts—and see if there 
isnot a bare possibility of his being mistaken. Lieutenant Jones 
and his comrades of the vidette post that was stationed three 
miles out from Gettysburg on the Chambersburg Pike went to 
the troubie and expense of purchasing the ground as near the 
spot—the middle of the road—as practicable from where the 
shot was fired, and built a monument thereon. Would any 
sane men have done that if they were not sure of their con- 
tention? 

“Major Beveridge* who was in command of the Eighth 
Illinois Cavalry on July 1, 1863, on the occasion of the dedication 

*General John L. Beveridge who was afterwards Colonel of the Seven- 
teenth Illinois Cavalry and Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Volunteers. 
After the Civil War, he held several important positions connected with the 
City of Chieago, and later was Lieutenant Governor and Governor of Illinois. 
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of the monument erected by the State of Illinois in honor of the 
Eighth Illinois Cavalry, said in his address: 

‘On the afternoon of June 30, 1863, the First and Second 
Brigades of Buford’s Division of cavalry marched through 
Gettysburg. The First Brigade—Gamble’s—turned to the left, 



































marched out the Chambersburg Pike and encamped in the 

> little valley between this ridge and Seminary Ridge on the east. 
The Eighth Illinois was in front and south of the Pike; the 
Eighth New York was camped in its rear, the Twelfth Illinois, 
the Third Indiana and Calef’s Battery were camped north of 
the Pike. 

(This formation is verified by Bachelder’s official map 
which was recognized by General Meade and all the principal 
division and corps commanders as being correct.) 

‘The Eighth Illinois sent asquadron out onthe Chambers- 
burg Pike two miles and picketed the ridge east of Marsh Creek; 
one post was on the Pike, two posts were north of the Pike, three 





posts were south of it and one post was in advance on the Pike 
and at the blacksmith shop near the bridge. Devin’s Brigade, 
the Second, picketed to the north and northeast. 


* Ak * * * * * * * 


‘Early in the morning of July 1, 1863, our pickets on the 
ridge east of Marsh Creek observed clouds of dust rising at 
the foot of the mountain over Cashtown, some seven miles 
away. * * * As the enemy neared the stone bridge across 
Marsh Creek, an officer who was riding at the head of the Con- 
federate column halted by the stone bridge coping to allow his 
men to pass. Lieutenant Marcellus Jones, now postmaster at 
Wheaton, Illinois, who was in command of the Eighth Illinois 

i picket line, standing in the Pike, took the carbine of Sergeant 
Shafer, raised it to his shoulder, took deliberate aim at the 
officer sitting on his horse and ‘fired the first shot at the battle of 
Gettysburg.’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

* * * Their claims 

are preposterous. From investigation, I am satisfied that to 


‘Other claimants there may be. 


Captain Jones belongs the honor of firing the first gun at Gettys- 
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burg, on the morning of July 1, 1863, as the enemy advanced to 
give battle. He opened the fight.’ 
“Colonel Gamble,* Eighth Illinois Cavalry, in his official 


report says: 

‘About 8 o’clock on the morning of the first instant, while 
in camp at the Seminary building, the officer commanding the 
squadron on picket in front gave me notice that the enemy, 
consisting of infantry and artillery in column, were approaching 
his pickets from the direction of Cashtown, with deployed 
skirmishers in strong force, about three miles distant. This 
information was immediately communicated to the General 
commanding the division, who ordered my command to be in 
immediate readiness to fight theenemy. My brigade, consisting 
of the Eighth New York, the Eighth Illinois, three squadrons 
of the Third Indiana, and two squadrons of the Twelfth Illinois, 
about 1,600 str ng, toge ther with Tidball’s batt« ry of theSe ond 


U.S. Artillerv, was placed in line of battle about one mile in 
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vancing from that direction. The Second Brigade was ordered 
to prepare for action and form on the crest of the hill on the right 
of the First Brigade. I immediately formed as ordered. * * 

“Scarcely any two of the reports agree as to the exact time 
when the engagement in the Cashtown road commenced; but all 
agree that the first advance of the enemy was that of General 
Heth’s division on the Chambersburg Pike. 

‘*Major General Heth, C.S. A., commanding the advancing 
column, in his official report, says: ‘My division, accompanied 
by Pegram’s battalion of Artillery, was ordered to move at 5:00 
A. M.’ As he was then five miles away, this would naturally 
bring him to Marsh Creek at about 7:30 a. M. as claimed by 
Lieutenant Jones, and his comrades. 

‘The Historical Guide Book of the Battlefield of Gettysburg, 
by Luther W. Minningh, says: 

“‘Heth’s Division, consisting of Davis’s, Archer’s and 
Brockenbrough’s Brigade, joined Pettigrew’s Brigade at Marsh 
Creek. Here the first gun of the battle was fired. Buford’s 
videttes, a detachment of the Eighth Illinois, opened fire as the 
Confederates moved forward to cross the stream.’ 

“It is quite evident from the foregoing that the enemy was 
there at about that time, and that the ‘ Battle of Gettvsburg’ was 
much in evidence from that time on—not before. 

‘“Now, in view of all of these official reports and statements 
of disinterested parties who were actors on the field at that time, 
the claim of Corporal Hodges, made twenty-five years later and 
unsupported by any evidence, that he was on the Chambersburg 
Pike at the Willoughby Run crossing at 5:00 a. M. on July 1, 
1863, and there exchanged shots with the enemy, is simply pre- 
posterous. There is not the slightest intimation or evidence of 
any kind in any of the reports that any of the enemy—cavalry or 
infantry—were within five miles of that point at that hour. 
Just think of it, comrades of the First Brigade, a Corporal of the 
Ninth New York which was stationed on the Mummasburg 
Pike at that time, claims that he was on the Chambersburg Pike 
at a point located between our picket line and our camp and there 
exchanged shots with the enemy! Do any of you of the First. 
Brigade remember the circumstance? And this in the face of 
the fact that two regiments and a battery of this brigade were. 
camped north of the Chambersburg Pike, as all statements, 
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official maps, reports and the monuments show was the case. 
And then to have this absurd and preposterous claim endorsed > 
by the ‘Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Assoctation’ adds insult 
to injury. 

“The Eighth Illinois has honors galore and would spurn the 





thought of claiming that which was not their just due, and are 
only astonished that so gallant a body of comrades as the Ninth 
New York should countenance such a claim which is made on so 
chimerical a basis. 

“What the Eighth Illinois claims, and that we think we have 
clearly established, is the following: That they did picket duty 
on the Chambersburg Pike on the night of June 30, 1863; that 
they did have a vidette post near the Marsh Creek bridge on the 
night of June 30th and the morning of July 1, 1863; that they 
first discovered the enemy—Heth’s Division—as they advanced 
on the Chambersburg Pike to give battle; and that Lieutenant 
Jones did fire at them, and to him belongs the honor of firing the 
first gun at the opening of the battle of Gettysburg. 

‘‘We respectfully submit that we ought to be left in peace- 
ful possession of that glory. Itisalways ‘important to be right.’”’ 

In addition to the above quotations from official reports 
made by Mr. Ketcheson, the following extract from General 
Buford’s report of the battle of Gettysburg tends still further to 
substantiate our claim, but it also illustrates fully what well 
trained cavalry can do on the battlefield. These regiments of 
volunteer cavalry of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac had thoroughly learned their trade in the most gruelling of 
experiences during the two preceding years and had become 
confident, especially after their work at Brandy Station and Bev- 
erly Ford in the preceding June, in their ability to hold their own 








not only against the enemy’s cavalry, but also that they could, 
in an emergency, fight on foot against infantry as well. 
1* 


In his report, General Buford* says: 





*Major General John Buford was a graduate of the Military Academy 
of 1844. He served in the old First Dragoons prior to the Civil 


ol tl e ( at 

War and was a Captain of that regiment on the outbreak of the war. He was 
appointed a Brigadier Gene ral of Volunteers in July, 1862, and Major General 
of Volunteers July 1, 1863, as a reward for his services on that eventful day. 


To him and the officers and men of his division belongs the glory of having 
held the enemy in check until the arrival of the infantry, and probably of 
securing the line on which Meade afterwards made his successful stand. 
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to meet him. 





Second U.S. Artillery, fought on this occasion as 
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“On July 1, between 8:00 and 9:00 a. M., reports came in 
from the First Brigade—Colonel Gamble’s—that the enemy was 
coming down from towards Cashtown in force. Colonel 
Gamble made an admirable line of battle and moved off proudly 


“The two lines soon became hotly engaged, we having the 
advantage of position, he of numbers. The First Brigade held 
its own for more than two hours, and had to be literally dragged 
back a few hundred yards to a position more secure and better 
sheltered. Tidball’s battery, commanded by Lieutenant Calef, 


seldom wit- 


nessed. The First Brigade maintained this unequaled contest 


until the leading division of General Reynolds’ Corps came up to 
its assistance, and then most reluctantly did it give up the front.”’ 
The following additional quotation from General Gamble’s 


report is interesting: 


“The enemy cautiously approached in column on the road, 
with three extended lines on each flank, and his and our line of 
skirmishers became engaged, and our artillery opened on the 


enemy’s advancing column, doing good execution. 


The enemy 


moved forward; two batteries opened on us, and a sharp engage- 
ment of artillery took place. Ina short time we were, by over- 
powering numbers, compelled to fall back about 200 yards to 


the next ridge, and there make a stand. 





‘‘In the meantime our skirmishers, fighting under cover of 
trees and fences, were sharply engaged, did good execution, and 
retarded the progress of the enemy as much as could possibly 
be expected, when it is known they were opposed by three divi- 
sions of Hill’s corps. After checking and retarding the advance 
of the enemy several hours, and falling back only about 200 yards 
from the first line of battle, our infantry advance of the First 


Corps arrived and relieved the Cavalry Brigade in its unequal 


contest with the enemy.” 


Lieutenant John H. Calef,* Second U.S. Artillery, in his 


*Lieutenant Calef was graduate of the Military Academy of the class 
of 1862. He served through all the grades up to Lieutenant Colonel in that 
regiment and was retired, after forty years’ service,in1900. He was advanced 
to the grade of Colonel under the Act of April 23, 1904. He died at St. Louis, 





Mo., January 4, 1912. The battery which he commanded at Gettysburg, 
‘““A.’’ was the same which Grimes commanded at the battle of Santiago in 1898. 
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report of the part taken by the battery under his command at 
this battle, speaks of his battery having ‘“‘fired the first gun which 
opened the sanguinary battle of Gettysburg.” He, of course, 
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CAPTAIN JONES (1), COLONEL MCCArTy (2), PRIVATE KELLY (3). 


referred to the first artillery fire, as he speaks of the skirmish fire 
that had preceded his taking position. 

The photograph from which the accompanying reproduc- 
tion was made was taken on the occasion of the dedication of the 
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monument erected by the State of Illinois to commemorate the 
services of the Eighth Illinois Cavalry at the battle of Gettys- 
burg and to mark the line where they made the gallant defense. 
Colonel W. M. McCarty, of the First Texas Legion, who led 
the advance of the Confederate column from Cashtown on the 
morning of July 1, 1863, and who rode the gray horse above 
mentioned, was present at the dedication of this and other 
monuments on July 1, 1891. He there heard of Lieutenant 
Jones and his claim, looked him up, and became satisfied 
that he was the one who fired the first shot at Gettysburg, and 
that he (Colonel McCarty) was the officer at whom Jones fired. 
Colonel McCarty then suggested that the three surviving mem- 
bers who participated in that event that were then at Gettys- 
burg have their photographs taken, which wasaccordingly done. 
The person on the left—-No. 1—is Captain Jones; No. 3, 
is Private Thomas B. Kelley of Co. “E,’’ Eighth Illinois, and 
No. 2 is Colonel McCarty. Jones was afterwards promoted 
to his captaincy and retained that rank until mustered out at 
the close of the war. He died at Wheaton, Illinois, in 1900. 
Colonel McCarty and Private Kelley are still living. Private 
Kelley was one of the videttes stationed on the Chambersburg 
Pike in advance of the picket line and who first gave the alarm 
causing the first shot at Gettysburg. 
In a letter of recent date, Private Kelley gives the follow- 
ing account of the circumstances connected with this event: 
“T, with Private James O. Hale and Sergeant Levi S. 
Shafer, all of Co. ‘‘E,”’ constituted vidette post No. 1 which was 
stationed on the Pike and in advance of our line. Lieutenant 
Marcellus Jones, of the same company, was in command of 
the reserve some fifty rods or more intherear. We, Hale and 
I, went on post at 6 o’clock a. M. on July 1, 1863. Scarcely 
had ten minutes elapsed after we had relieved the other men 
when clouds of dust were noted rising above the horizon some 
three miles away which widened and broadened to a mile or 
more in breadth. In some half or three-quarters of an hour 
later a distinct line of dust of nearby troops could be seen, and 
soon the head of an approaching column came‘in sight with 
the Confederate flag in front. 
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“Sergeant Shafer being temporarily absent, I left Hale, with 
orders to report to him that I had gone to give the alarm. I 
jumped on my horse, galloped back to the reserve, which dis- 
tance was quickly covered, and gave the alarm. Lieutenant 
Jones vaulted into his saddle, shouted for every man to get 
to the front at the outpost, and furiously dashed to the front, I 
following him. On reaching the vidette post, he leaped from 
his horse and threw the reins to Hale. He then took Sergeant 
Shafer’s carbine, who had returned to the vidette post, and 
placing it in the fork of the rail fence, took deliberate aim and 
fired at the mounted officer at the head of the column.”’ 


The Eighth Illinois Cavalry was organized in September, 
1861. All of its service was in the Army of the Potomac, where 
it participated in every campaign and made a record of which 
its surviving members are justly proud. 

Its first colonel was John F. Farnsworth, who for many 
years before, during and after the Civil War, was a member of 
Congress from Illinois. He was appointed a Brigadier General 
of Volunteers in November, 1862, but, his health having be- 
come impaired by the hardships of the Peninsula campaign, 
he resigned and went back to Congress, where he remained for 
ten years. 

Elon J. Farnsworth, a nephew of General Farnsworth, was 
the first Adjutant of the Eighth Illinois. He became a Captain 
in December, 1861, and was appointed a Brigadier General of 
Volunteers on June 29, 1863. Four days later he was killed 
while gallantly leading a charge on the last day of the battle 
of Gettysburg. He was one of three captains of cavalry who 
were made brigadier genera!s on that same day, the other two 
being Merritt and Custer of the regular service. Of him Gen- 
eral Pleasanton said, in his report of the battle of Gettysburg: 
“It was in one of these brilliant engagements that the gallant 


Farnsworth fell, heroically leading a charge of his brigade 


against the Rebel infantry. Gifted in a high degree with a 
quick perception and a correct judgment, and remarkable for 
his daring and coolness, his comprehensive grasp of the sit- 

ion on the d of battle and the rapidity of his actions had 
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already distinguished General Farnsworth among his comrades 
inarms. In his death was closed a career that must have won 
the highest honors of his profession.”’ 

In addition to General Gamble, the others of that regi- 
ment who afterwards came into the regular service are the 
following: 

George A. Forsyth—-‘‘Sandy.”’ General Forsvthservedasa 
private of the “Chicago Dragoons”’ in the three months ser- 
vice from April 19th to August 18th, 1861; and as First Lieu- 
tenant, Captain and Major of the Eighth Illinois from September 
18, 1861, to February 1, 1866. He was appointed Major 
Ninth Cavalry on July 28, 1866; promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel Fourth Cavalry June 26, 1881, and was retired from 
active service on March 25, 1890. He was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel on the retired list on April 23, 1904, under the 
Act of that date. He served for many years as Military Sec- 
retary and A. D. C. on the staff of General Sheridan, on whose 
staff he also served during the last year of the Civil War. He 
received brevets of Lieutenant Colonel and Colonel of Volun- 
teers for distinguished service during the Civil War, and that of 
Brigadier General for gallant and meritorious service at Arickaree 
Fork of the Republican River on September 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1868, against hostile Indians. General Forsyth is now living 
at Rockport, Mass. 

Louis H. Rucker served as Private of the Chicago Dragoons 
during the first three months of the Civil War, and, from Sep- 
tember 18, 1861 to February 9, 1864, as Private, Sergeant and 
First Sergeant of the Eighth Illinois Cavalry. He was com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant of the Eighth Illinois February 
9, 1864, and as First Lieutenant on November 26, 1864, which 
rank he held until mustered out. He was appointed a Second 
Lieutenant Ninth Cavalry July 28, 1866, and served in all the 
grades in the regular service up to and including that of Briga- 
dier General. He was retired from active service April 19, 1903, 
and died on July 9, 1906. 

Earl D. Thomas who was Sergeant Major of the regiment 
when discharged, in April, 1865, to enable him to enter West 
Point, and who was succeeded as Sergeant Major by the be- 


fore mentioned Mr. Ketcheson. Thomas served in all of the 
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grades from Second Lieutenant to Brigadier General, and is 
now on the retired list of the army. 

David R. Clendenin was a Captain of the Eighth Illinois on 
its organization, and successively rose to the grades of Major, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel, and Brigadier General of Volun- 
teers. In the regular service he was Major Eighth Cavalry, 
Lieutenant Colonel Third Cavalry and Colonel of the Second 
Cavalry. He was retired from active service on April 20, 1891, 
and died March 5, 1895. 

George H. Gamble served as Sergeant Major and Adjutant 
of the Eighth Illinois, and was appointed to fill an original 
vacancy in the Ninth U.S. Cavalry on July 28, 1866. He re 
signed from the service in December, 1869. 

Ezra B. Fuller joined the Eighth Illinois while still a mere 
youth of sixteen, during the last year of the war. Later he 
succeeded Thomas as a Cadet at West Point, having been ap 
pointed thereto by General Farnsworth, and has been in the 


regular service ever since. 
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CHARGE OF CAVALRY IN BATTLE A THING OF THE 
PAST. 


From the Louisville Evening Post of January 23, 1914.) 


. proposition recently made at Washington to change the 
training of the cavalry of the United States Army to 
form more nearly with the methods used by European 


as drawn forth much comment, especially of a critical 


General Basil W. Duke explained to the Evening Post the 
ing of the proposed changes and his objections to them. 
ral Duke was one of the most distinguished cavalry leaders 

Confederate Army, and the form of drill which he drew 
Morgan’s cavalry, in which he was second in command, 


eventually adopted by the War Depatrment of the Con- 


General Duke referred first to the use of cavalry on the 
he beginning of the last century. ‘The main 


€ cavalry in tne day f Napoleon was to charge 


vith the hope, which was usually fulfilled, 

In those days the infantry was armed 

es that had no accuracy beyond 150 yards, 
Pint nia Aeis even at th; 
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was the weapon used by the cavalrymen, and at the close quarters 


at which they usually fought 1t was most effective. 


CHANGED BY RETTER GUNS. 


“This method of using cavalry is called shock action. 
Under the cavalry commanders of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon it was highly developed. On the battlefield it could 
be depended upon to throw the enemy into confusion. 


ith the continual improvement of the guns in the 


; PN Le Cag ny Sausee oar J, POR eee eae aes ies 2 ade - 
1andas Of the infantry the Cavair' 1) cre necessarily DeCame con 


stantly less effective. The guns could be fired with greater accur- 

greater distance. The weapons could be more rapidly 
loaded. In the Crimean War, it was apparent that the day for 
the use of cavalry for shock action on the battlefield was nearly 
past. In that war the cavalry had to charge through at least 
two volleys from the infantry before they reached the point to 
be attacked, and each of these two volleys, because of the superior 
accuracy of the guns, was far more dangerous than the single 
volley which had to be met fifty years earlier. 

“Much the same state of affairs came about in the Civil 
War. The cavalry leaders of the South found that they knew 
nothing about the technique of the use of cavalry. They had to 
work out their own salvation. 


MORGAN'S CHARGE AT SHILOH. 


“At the beginning, the tendency was to use the cavalry 
mainly for shock action on the battlefield. But this was not 
long continued. One of the few successful cavalry charges on 
the battlefield was the charge of Morgan’s cavalry at Shiloh. 
Even there the Confederates had the same experience that the 
cavalry leaders had in the Crimean War. They found that 
they could not reach the opposing line quickly enough to avoid 
the deadly fire of the rifles. 

“Most of them wisely refused to use the saber in the 
charge. In the first place, there were but few of them that 


knew how to handle the saber. Even some of those who were 
experienced in its use adopted the weapon of the majority—the 


pistol and the short shotgun. 
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“Tater in the war, the cavalry all charged with shotguns 


or pistols, and we found the innovation a great improvement 
ver the drawn saber. But, as I have said, the use of cavalry 
for charging on the battlefield was practically abandoned before 


» war was much older, although small bodies of mounted men‘ 


‘med with pistols, were used in the battle. 





SHOCK ACTION A YP YGONE. 


“It seems to me that with the improved rifle of today, a 
harge of cavalry for shock action would be nearly impossible 
mn the battlefield. The proposition that we should train our 
en for shock action so that we would be able to meet the 
Europeans trained on a like principal, is illogical in the first 

e. We do not necessarily have to meet a certain attack 
by a similar counter-attack. In fact, a surprise would be dis- 

inctly more valuable. Surely there is no more reason for us 
) train our cavalry upon the European models than for the 
Europeans to train their cavalry upon our models. 

‘Not as much reason, in fact. For those European 
nations that are training their cavalry for use in shock action 

are training them in an antiquated and abandoned system. 

“Tt isnot true that the European nations are clinging to the 
hock action. Some of them may still be slumbering in the 

traditions of a century ago, but France, at any rate, has adopted 
many of the suggestions coming from the Civil War. About 
thirty years ago a number of Frecnh cavalry officers were sent 
to this country by the government for the purpose of interviewing 
the cavalry officers of the Civil War. They came directly to 
the West, for they said that they could learn nothing from the 
methods used in the Eastern part of the war, which were sim- 
ilar to their own methods. They were especially interested in 
Morgan’s cavalry and the cavalry under General Forrest’s com- 





mand. 

“They talked with many cavalry officers, and when they 
returned to France many of the innovations of the Civil War 
were introduced into the French cavalry, among other matters, 
the pistol, and the use of horses for rapid transportation to the 
point to be attacked. 
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‘The fact that cavalry is no longer so well adapted to use 
on the battlefield as in days gone by, and that the old cavalry 
charge is passed, does not mean that all the worth of cavalry 
has departed. Cavalry is still indispensable. 


WILL ALWAYS USE THE HORSE. 


‘he use of the horse mainly as a means of transportation, 
as was so constantly done in the Civil War when the cavalry 
would ride to its destination and then dismount to fight, can 
never be supplanted. <A body of infantry will always move 
more slowly than a body of mounted men. ‘The bicycle finds 
many places inaccessible that can readily be reached by the 
horse. Over good roads the bicycle and the automobile may be 


1 


very useful in scouting duty but often it is bad tactics to keep to 


the main roads, and the automobile and the bicycle would be 
helpless in maneuvers through woods and over rough and hilly 
ountry. Nothing can supplant the horse as a means of moving 


body of men quickly through an unknown territory. 
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NOTES ON THE ORGANIZATION OF A CAVALRY 
DIVISION.* 
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At the present time, the German is the only one of the great 


armies of Europe, which, with the exception of the Cavalry 


Division of the Guard, has in time of peace organized its cavalry 
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Let us begin the consideration of this question by inquiring 
what has been done in this respect, in the principal European 


armies. 

As has already been stated, the Germans have in time of 
peace only one division, the Guard Division, which consists 
of four brigades of two regiments each, with a total of thirty- 
two squadrons in time of war. 

There are now one hundred and tworegiments of cavalry in 
the German army, and since the guard division contains eight 
of them, there remain ninety-four others which areavailable for 
use in forming the cavalry divisions and for the divisional 
cavalry. Something will be said further on about the last of the 
1ecavalry. However, itisnot thought 


above mentioned uses of tl 
be out of place to say here that there isin Germany, much 
ussion of the question as to the amount of cavalry which is 
needed by the infantry divisions and it is unanimously admitted 
hat the assignment of a regiment of four squadrons according 
to the practice in the Franco-Prussian War, 1s much in excess 
of actual requirements. It has therefore, recently been pro- 
posed to assign only one squadron to each infantry division, 

1 to create special detachments of ‘‘Meldereiter’’ for the 





ervices of scouting in the immediate vicinity of the division, 
and for orderly work and similar purposes which comprise the 
luties of divisional cavalry. 

We may observe here, that the cavalry divisions of the 
army, if provided with artillery and machine guns, ought to be 
able to operate and sustain themselves independently except 
in the case in which resistance is offered by an enemy consisting 
of all three arms of the service, and which absolutely prevents 
an advance. In such a case, which might present itself for 
example, while gaining contact with very strong bodies of the 
enemy in positions, the “Regulations for Service in War,’’ admit 
the desirability of assistance from infantry and _ bicyclists.* 

‘There is no organized detachment of bicyclists maintained in the 
German Army in time of peace, and none has ever been formed for use in 
their grand maneuvers. German military writers are in general opposed to 
bicyclists, because they require good roznds and unable to travel across the 
fields. It therefore causes something of a feeling of surprise. to find this 
mention of their possible employment. This is the only mention which is 
made in the entire book of regulations regarding bicyclists. 
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From the little which has been said, it may be concluded 
that beyond doubt, the Germans have much which they desire 
to conceal from their probable adversary, France, in regard to 
such things as the strength and organization of their large units 
of cavalry. These units may be divisions, or perhaps rein- 
forced brigades, they will be formed at the time of mobilization 


‘e will I ] - of them. 
‘alry divisions, not all of them 
and Sth Divisions 


ris 


The 7th Divi 


y the disproportion between 
is to be as- 

which is in- 
cavalry divisions from which 
important strategical 
hirty-seven regiments while 
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ign certain important functions to 


‘army corps, but after all, 

to be compared in im- 

pertaining to the cavalry divisions 
of the day, which are receiving 
inew organization for the cavalry. 
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Without attempting to go into the details of these propositions, 
their substance is about as follows: 

The abolition of the brigades of cavalry which are attached 
to the army corps, and which are declared to be almost useless. 
The fact is that each of these brigades would be expected to 
furnish two squadrons, one from each regiment, for service with 
the two divisions of the corps, thus leaving the cavalry bri- 
gades with but six squadrons each, and these of a strength 
almost ridiculously small for the accomplishment of any effi- 


; patie nk 
cient and valuabl 


le work. Furthermore, one very important 
hod of using the cavalry is that it leads to the 


subdivision of a really very large force of that arm, into small 
the well known consequences which are 
uch a course. A recent instructive 

3 system can be found in the 
avalry in the campaigns 


small bodies and sub- 
ially 


is hi at the battle of 
Liao- Yang and at Mukden, where if the wanese has been as- 


} 


lin a large mass upon the plain at the right wing instead 


4 ie a 
mucn cr sed, ecila 


4 1 


scattered in small detachments along the immense 
battle, it might have been able to play a decisive part 


+ 


flict, while it did actually accomplish only a secondary 


therefore, proposed to gather all of the cavalry into 

1S] with the exception of a small part of it, 

be assigned to the infantry divisions as divisional 

Up to the present time, no official steps have been taken 

hich would indicate the intention of the French Government 

‘the existing number of cavalry divisions. But the 

during the period for summer training, numerous 

brigades of the ralry assigned to the ariny rps have been as- 

sembled initio: divisions and given practice in the duties which 

are expected of the main cavalry force of an army, affords safe 

ground for the belief that in high military circles, there is being 

nurtured some intention that in case of war, there shall be made 

quite a different disposition of these brigades, or at least of a 

considerable number of them, from that contemplated in the 
arrangement of the present organization, 
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each, with the exception of the 3d, 4th, 16th, and 21st Brigades 


which consist of three regiments.* 


Fourteen of these brigades are organized into six permanent 
divisions which are designated by the names of the cities in 


which the division headquarters are located. The divisions 
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roken up and have not yet been reorganized. The same thing is true of 
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But there are other considerable forces of cavalry in the 
Austro-Hungarian Army. The Austrian Landwehr contains 
six regiments of Uhlans, and in the Hungarian Landwehr, there 
The latter only 
- organized into brigades of which there are four, the Ist, that 


’” 


are ten regiments of Hussars or ‘‘Honved 


of Szegled, and the 4th, that of Debreczen, having two regi- 


ments each, while the 2d, that of Budapest and the 3d, that of 





tion of these regiments is the same as that of 
the regiments of the regular army, the only difference between 
them being in the number of men who are kept under arms 
The staffs and outlined strength of the squadrons and the larger 
units, are sufficiently ample, but the number of men to a squad 
ron, 1s limited to fro1 xty-three to sixty-nine, while the num. 
ber of horses is from forty-three to sixty. The men and the 
young horses receive the regular normal course of cavalry in 
struction and trainin: But when the term of instruction and 


training is completed, the surplus men not required to fill the 
organization, are permitted to go on leave, and the extra horses 
are turned over to citizens for use with a requirement that they 
shall be returned to the organizations within twenty-four hours 


after the issuing of orders calling themin. The term of enlist- 
ment is two years, which is the same as for all the other troops 
of the Landwehr service. 

The special system of organization for these regiments would 


; COU 


not in any other country, indicate either their capacity for quick 


mobilization or their cohesion and ready state of preparation for 


war. But the thorough nature of the provisions of their regula- 
tions in regard to the instruction of recruits and the training of 


young horses, the annual assembling with their organizations of the 
men who are on leave, and the calli § in of the horses which have 
been intrusted to the proprietors of farms or country estates for the 
ummer excercises, Which extend over a period of four or five 
months, and the special concitions existing in the Austro-Hungarian 
dominions which possess i1. Caliciaand Hungary anample supply 
of men accustomed to horsemanship and of horses adapted to 
the requirements of military service, all warrant the most con- 
fident predictions that this cavalry force would be called out in 


case of war. 
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The fact is, that the cavalry of the two Landwehr together 
with the other troops of those bodies, forms a part of the forces 
of the first line. There is no doubt that it can be so regarded. 
It remains to be mentioned that the cavalry brigades of 
the Hungarian Landwehr, the ‘“‘Honved,”’ are also nearly every 
year assembled into divisions for the maneuvers of the summer 
period, and this cavalry force, like that pertaining to the Aus- 
trian Landwehr, has participated in the grand maneuvers. 

There also exists in the Austro-Hungarian Army, a body of 
one half a regiment, three squadrons, of mounted chasseurs of 
the Tyrol, and another similar body of mounted chasseurs from 
Dalmatia. 

Through these two half regiments of mounted chasseurs, the 
ultimate design is made evident. In regard to the other fifty- 
eight regiments of cavalry, would any one readily fall into the 
in time of peace, it would be safe to assume what would be their 
formation and assignment to duties in case of war?! 

It must be considered that the entire military establish- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire with its skeletonized 
armies has until recently presented serious deficiencies in regard 
to shortage of men, and restricted resourcesinfunds. Inorderto 
remedy these deficiencies, there are required at the present time, 
an expenditure of many millions in money and an increase in the 
annual contingent of recruits. 

It must however be admited that the cavalry, in so far as 
concerns its strength in men and horses, has not been at all 
affected by the troublesome conditions under which the other 
arms of the service have been laboring, at least this appears 
from here to be the truth. But it is certain that it is upon 
economic grounds that we should seek for the principal reasons 
for the organizations of the huge cavalry divisions which are 
stationed at places more or less near to the Italian and Russian 
frontiers for the purpose of guarding them. 

It is for the same economic reasons that the regimental 
organization of six squadrons has been adhered to, although 
it is recognized that this makes the regiments too large. There 
has however finally been a plan proposed for reducing the 


regiments to five squadrons each. 
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For these reasons, and on account of still others which will be 


mentioned later on it is believed, as has already been stated, that 


‘ peace organization of the Austro-Hungarian Army affords 
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Divisions, and the 2d composed of the Sixth and the Fifteenth 
Divisions, but if the memory of the writer is not at fault these 
orps have recently been broken up. 


Therefore, all the Russian cavalry which is kept in Europe 
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the infantry divisions. In connection with these subjects it is 
not thought desirable to dismiss without remark the fact that in 
respect to the organization and utilization of the cavalry there 
has been a repetition in the extreme Orient of the same grave 
inconveniences which were devloped in the Russo-Turkish War 
and which were severely criticised or condemned by the European 
military writers who occupied themselves with the study of that 
campaign. 

It is true that it was not believed in Russia until the last 
moment that the Japanese would dare to take the field against 
the Great Russian Empire and in consequence of this the prep 
arations were incomplete and it became necessary to resort in 
sreat measure to improvised organizations and arrangement 
one result of all this being that many months elapsed befor« 
he Ru issians succeeded in assembling their enormous mass ot 
cavalry upon the theater of war. But after all when we con 


the part 


sider the poor use which was made of the cavalry on tl 
: 
i 


of the commander in chief, by the army commanders and finally 
by the very generals of the cavalry themselves, there no longer 
seems to be anything very strange in the system of organiza 
tion and employment which we find to have been adopted 
there, or that is to make a clearer explanation of the meaning, 
the assignment of the cavalry to the large units 
But it is at least true that in the asso Puadkich War the 
very force of circumstances made it necessary to assemble 
some real masses of cavalry for usein such operations as cutting 
the communications of Plevna, for accomplishing the passage 
Balkans, and in executing the march to Constantinople 
In the campaign in ‘es unchuria, on the other hand, there was but 
one assemblage of a large body of cavalry when seventy squad 
rons were gathered by taking them here and there from the 


1 
+ 


lifferent army corps and they were then intrusted to the com- 


mand of General Mischtschenko for that famous raid upon 


Inkou which resulted in the most absurd parody on that 


variety of operations. 

It, therefore, appears to be clearly demonstrated by all that 
has just been said that it is not sufficient to have in time of peace 
the best possible organization, which is now the case with the 
Russian cavalry. It is most absolutely necessary that its dis- 
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tribution and assignment in the dispositions for battle in time 
of war should correspond to the nature of the requirements 
vhich it would be expected to fulfill in a campaign, and this 
hould be prearranged in a clear and exact manner 

The past history of the Russians is aay not lacking 
in useful material for their instructions. This is all the more 
rue and pertinent when it is considered that we are studying 
n army which has at its disposal an almost fabulous amount 





f eli In the standing army in time of peace there are 


welve Guard CR Regiments, fifty-four regiments of dragoons and 


venteen regiments of Don Cossacks of the first ‘‘Bando’’ or 
ne, without counting the regiments of ae rg ( scala those 
k 


the Ural, of Kuban, of Astrakan, of Terek of Siberia, of Sem- 
setschensk, of the Trans-Baikal, oe various other independent 
ilf regiments or ‘‘sotnias’’ of Cossacks, all of the first line. In 


me of war there would be available from the regiments of the 





ding army and from the First Second and Third ‘*Bandos”’ 
lines there would be a mass of something like one thousand 
ht hundred squadrons and sotnias. 

With such an enormous force of cavalry, not taking into 
‘ount the regiments stationed in Asia since they would not 
‘able to reach a European theater of war until after the lapse 

f a considerable period of time, 1t is evident that they would 
roperly be regarded as hardly more than a surplus force of this 
irm. <A predisposition to so regard it would arise from the 
re masses Of cavalry which would be available for assignment 
to the armies, to the infantry divisions, and even to the army 
‘orps if it should be so desired. In all of the other armies of 
the world it is necessary to take into account the available 
number of regiments and squadrons but in the Russian Army 
there is no embarrassment except that of making a choice. 


* * * % 


Within the past two years the organization of the Italian 
cavalry has undergone substantial modifications. The former 
twenty-four regiments of six squadrons have been reorganized 





into twenty-nine regiments of five squadrons each. The num- 
ber of squadrons has been increased from one hundred and forty 
four to one hundred and forty-five, an increase which is really 
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of very little importance. What is of importance, however, 
is the fact that an actual improvement has been effected by mak- 
ing the regiments less cumbersome, more readily handled, and 
on the whole better adapted to the national terrain. Another 
item worthy of mention is the organization of three cavalry 
divisions each composed of two brigades of two regiment: 


which 1s a that will result in inestimable advantages 





in the way of their preparation for war in time of peace and of 
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writer confesses to a strong presentiment that this temporary 
arrangement will have the shortest practicable duration 

As has been said above it is not intended to enter upon an} 
discussion as to what is to be the disposition of the above men 
tioned regiments of cavalry in case of war. gut an attempt 


will soon be made to make a detailed study into the organizatiot1 
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of the Italian cavalry divisions, and occasion will also be taken 
to express the ideas of the writer in regard to the regiments 
not included in the division. 


The reader who may have taken the trouble to follow this 
article up to this point will certainly have observed that in the 


liscussion of this subject of the organization of the cavalry 
livisions not even the briefest mention has been made of the 
artillery organizations and the machine gun detachments which 
would of course form an integral part of these divisions, neither 
anything been said of the detachments of infantry and of 
yclists which may according to the regulations of all the mod- 

rn armies from a part of the divisions or else be attached to 
In the Italian army the bicylists normally forma part of 
cavalry divisions. Most probably the reader will consider 


e avoidance of the mention of these topics as due to inadver- 


e or worse, but the truth is that this has been done pur- 


What good object can be attained by taking the time to dis- 
would be joined to the cavalry 
ions in accordance with the normal plans for forming these 
ions in case of the mobilization of thearmies? About the 


‘} 


me principles are applied in this respect in all modern armies so 


1 
4 


this artillery force is found to be in general about two, or at 


+ 


he most three batteries. 


And what advantage is in prospect from the extended con- 
ideration of the use of machine guns about which there is so 
uch enthusiasm, in view of the data gained from the “‘Polygon”’ 
nd from the data gained in the position battles in Manchuria? 
All this furthermore at a time when all the armies of the world are 
ngaged in the manufacture of machine guns with the intention 
f furnishing them to the cavalry and infantry. And there isnot 
vet any definite information available as to the methods of their 

ssignment and employment. 
There still remains the important question of the infantry 

ind of the bicylists. 

The field service regulations of the different nations indicate 
intentions to eventually attach some infantry to divisions of cav- 
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alry. In the French grand meneuvers of this last year there 
were actually one and even two battalions of infantry attached 
to the cavalry divisions, and not only to the divisions but even 
to the brigades serving with the army corps the same thing was 
done. Among French military writers it is continually being 
proposed and strongly urged that the existing detachments of 
bicyclists, of which there are now only five, be increased to five 
chasseur battalions for assignment to the large units of the cav- 


alry. 
In the Austro-Hungarian Army the normal organization of a 
avalry division includes a battalion of chasseurs whi ch is similar 


< 


division. The consideration of the subject of the Italian organ- 


» the Italian plan of attaching a ation of  bicyliste to the 


rations of bicvlists will be undertaken in another article. 


CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS (“FORAGE 
POISONING.’’)* 


By JOHN R. MOHLER, V. M. D., CHIEF OF THE PATHOLOGICAL 


PVIVISION. 


a” JUT 100 years ago (1813) there appeared in Wurttem- 
berg a fatal disease of horses which was termed “head 
lisease’’ owing to the pronounced manifestation of brain symp- 
toms. The affection ane ad through certain sections of Europe 
from 1824 to 1828 and was descri 
In 1878 the attention of the veterinarians of Saxony was attracted 


ed as ‘‘fever of the nerves.”’ 





to the disease, which was then termed ‘‘nervous sickness,” and 
within ten years it assumed an epizootic character. In fact 
the malady became so prevalent in and around Borna (near 


Leipsic, Germany) during the nineties that it became known a: 


*Bulletin No. 65, Department of Agriculture—-February 14, 1914. 

Note.—This publication gives information abcut a serious disease of 
horses; it is especially suited to veterinarians in the States west of the 
Mississippi River and in the South. 
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the Borna disease. The affection has spread like a plague on 
two occasions in Belgium, and has also exacted a heavy toll 
in Russia, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, and elsewhere. 
Its appearance in America is by no means of recent occurence 
for the malady was reported by Large in 1847, by Michener in 
1850, and by Liautard in 1869 as appearing in both sporadic 
and enzootic form in several of the Eastern States. Since then 
the disease has occured periodically in many States in all sec- 
tions of the country, and has been the subject of numerous 
investigations and publications by a number of the leading 
men of the veterinary profession. It is prevalent with more or 
the United States, 
nd during the year 1912 the Bureau of Animal Industry re- 


eived urgent requests for help from Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, 


{ 


less severity every year in certain parts of 


Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Virginia, and West Virginia. While in 1912 the brunt 
f the disease seemed to fall on Kansas and Nebraska, other 
States were also seriously afflicted. In previous years, for 
nstance in 1882 as well as in 1897, the horses of southeastern 
lexas were reported to have died by the thousand, and in the 
ollowing year the horses of Iowa were said to have “‘died like 
rats."’ However, Kansas seems to have had more than her 


hare of this trouble, as a severe outbreak that extended over 


ilmost the entire State occured in 1891, while in 1902 and again 
in 1906 the disease recurred with equal severity in various por- 


tions of the State. 


NOMENCLATURE. 

There has always been considerable discussion and criti- 
cism regarding the different names which have been given this 
malady, and various terms have been applied according as each 
author in past outbreaks has considered certain symptoms or 
lesions as the paramount feature of the affection. Thus the 
disease has been termed ‘‘cramp of the neck,’’ “head disease,”’ 
‘mad staggers,’’ “‘sleepy staggers,’”’ etc. Through the recent 
investigations of Grimm, Schmidt, and others it has been quite 
definitely established that “head disease,’’ Borna disease and 


cerebrospinal meningitis are one and the same, and Hutyra and 
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Marek have accepted this opinion and incorporated it in their 
“Special Pathology.’’ While at first the Borna disease was 
considered as a form of cerebrospinal meningitis, the work of 
hne and Ostertag (1900) indicated that it was an independent 
‘ase, because they failed to find any inflammatory changes 
central nervous sytem. Accepting this view, Friedberger 
1e two diseases in their ‘““Theory 

itial diagnosis chiefly on the 

brain and cord of Borna disease. 

this excellent work in 1904, 

others have shown con- 

in the central 

that in some 

ation of a num- 

As a result 


, 
the 


1 


such severity in certain 
ummer of 1912, there were 
1 that it was the Borna disease 
for the first time. Others diagnosed 
influenza, parasitism (due to the 
similar to poliomyelitis (infantile 
‘brospinal meningitis of man, 
t that mo quitoc >; were prevalent 
These erroneous diagnoses, 
tent by some veterinarians, 
icians, chemists, bacteriologists 
others of limited veterinary 
ajority of veterinary practi- 
torment—cerebro- 

orage poisoning. 


the literature of the disease as a 


Ne ii er nam 


- ) 1] } 4 ; " + neon Lr » 
ym in 1900 following the investigation of an outbreak by 


the disease in experiment 
naged silage, and by giving them 
lated through this silage. Doubt- 


t absence of micr« SCOPIC lesions of 
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the central nervous system, and by the analogy between this 
disease and meat poisoning of man, Pearson proposed the name 
forage poisoning, which has been more or less in favor ever since. 
There are certain objections to this term, principally from the 
fact that it may suggest a form of poisoning produced by vegeta- 
tion, that is specifically poisonous, such as lupines, loco, larkspur, 
etc., or by ordinary forage that is poisonous of itself. This, 
however, was not the intention of Pearson, for by his analogy 
to meat poisoning it is evident that he did not wish to convey 
the impression that all forage was poisonous any more than all 


L 


meat is poisonous. But when meat becomes contaminated with 


pathogenic bacteria, such as the Bacillus enteritidis, B. botulints, 
etc., such meat is dangerous to man in the same manner that 


ordinary forage contaminated with certain umknown infective 
1 


agents becomes dangerous to horses and produces forage poison- 
ing. In other words, the forage is the carrier and not the pri- 
mary factor in the disease. On the other hand, this term has a 
direct advantage in being readily understood in popular usage 
and in conveying to the layman’s mind that an absolute change 
in feed is essential. 

After years of study and experimentation it is the consensus 
of opinion of practically all investigators that the disease can be 
controlled effectively only by a total change of feed and forage; 
in other words, by preventive measures and not by medicinal 
treatment. That there is direct connection between ingestion 
of green forage, exposed paturage, newly cut hay and fodder, 
and the development of the disease is quite obvious, and that 
the ingestion of such forage when contaminated is the most 
important factor is equally obvious, as almost 100 per cent. 
of the cases in Kansas and over 95 per cent. of the cases in 
Nebraska of which we have any record were maintained all or 
part of the time under such conditions. Even such negative 
history is not always dependable, as the owner on one farm in- 
formed the writer positively that the dead horses had eaten 
nothing except old hay and grain, but when notice was taken of 
the closely cropped grass in an adjacent pasture he innocently 
remarked that he always turned the work horses into the pasture 
over night. In fact in some sections ‘‘pasture disease’ is the 


designation for this malady. 
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Other names which have been given to this affection are 
epizootic encephalo-myelitis, meningo-encephalitis and meningo 
myelitis, enzootic cerebritis, lecuo-encephalitis, etc., but the 
writer prefers the old-fashioned terms cerebrospinal meningitis 
for the scientific term and “blind staggers’’ for the lay term. 
That the symptom of staggering is one of the most common 
nainfestations of the disease is shown by the clinical observa- 
tions of Schmidt, who has made a close study of 415 cases, 377 


i 
of which developed staggering symptoms while standing or 
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regularity to make the results satisfactory to the disinterested 

worker. Further investigations are necessary to decide which, 


iny, of the reported organisms is the true cause of the disease. 
That the disease may not have an etiological entity has been 
suggested by Weichselbaum, Hutyra, and Marek. This would 
seem quite probable if all the claims for the following different 


etiological factors were to be accepted. For instance, Siedam- 


+ 


grotsky and Schlegel incriminated a micrococcus as the cause of 
the disease. On the other hand, Johne found diplococci in 
the cerebrospinal fluid which he termed Diplococcus intracel- 
lularis equi. Again, Ostertag recovered streptococci in short 
‘hains from the blood, liver, urine, and brain of affected horses. 
These organisms he termed Borna streptococci. Harrison of 


Canada isolated a streptococcus from the brains of horses 


affected with cerebrospinal meningitis which was quite similar 
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to Ostertag’s, although it differed in forming capsules, staining 
by Gram’s method, refusing to grow well on gelatin, and in 
» ob b ob 


proving virulent for laboratory animals. In Minnesota, Wilson 
and Brimhall have also incriminated a diplococcus as the cause 
of cerebrospinal meningitis of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
and proved it to be the Diplococcus pneumoniae of Frankel. 
They likewise claimed to have isolated the Micrococcus intracel- 
lularis meningilidts of Weichselbaum from the central nervous 
system of a cow showing symptoms of spinal meningitis. This 
atter organism is also reported to have been found by Christ- 
jana in primary sporadic meningitis in the horse and in a goat. 
The remarkable part of all the above investigations ts that 
each author considers his particular organism as the etiological 
fa tor ot the disease, and the majority of these writers believe 
they have succeeded in producing the disease in horses by the 
lation of 1 


inocu ese differing agents. Some of these positive 


results are readily explained by the large quantity of turbid fluid 
injected under the dura. The inoculation of 5 and 10 c. c. doses 
of a heavy emulsion of any organism is likely to produce an 
irritation, and the inflammation set up by such foreign material 
will necessarily produce exudation with accompanying mechani- 
cal pressure, so that it is not surprising to read in the post- 
mortem notes of some of these cases that the meninges bulged 
through the opening on cutting through the bones of the skull. 

Schmidt, of Dresden, is of the opinion that the nature of the 
infectious principle is not settled, and believes that the cocci 
and diplococci which have been described as causative factors 
1] 


WwW} 
Wold 


in future be deprived of their pathogenic relationship. 
In two outbreaks of forage poisoning investigated by Moore 
of Cornell, one gave negative results from a bacteriological 

tandpoint, while in the other pure cultures of the colon bacillus 
were obtained from the brain. 

Grimm, working in Zwick’s laboratory in Berlin, isolated 
streptococci from horses affected with head disease or staggers, 
which were not essentially different from the Borna streptococci 
of Ostertag. Owing to the regularity with which these cocci 
were taken from the brains of horses with ‘‘head disease’’— 
cocci which Grimm stated possessed slight, if any, properties 
necessary to make them casual factors of disease—the question 
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oe 


arose whether the same microorganisms are not also found in 
the brains of healthy horses. Grimm obtained the heads. of 
ten horses which were killed at the Zoological Garden for the 
animals, and which were by examination found to be free from 
any indication of cerebrospinal meningitis. In the brains 
of these healthy horses he found cocci (staphylococc1 and strep- 
tococci), although cultures were made within a few hours after 
death, and at least one strain has shown many similarities to the 
streptococcus found by Ostertag. 

These results of Grimm’s work are very similar to the re- 
sults of the Bureau of Animal Industry. In horses which have 
died of forage poisoning it is not a difficult task to recover 
various forms of cocci; in fact, too many forms to make them 
all of etiological significance, while in those cases which have 
been killed in the late stages of the disease it is of common 
occurence to have all the culture media inoculated with the 
various tissues remain sterile. On the other hand, we found 
mucrococcl, diplococci, streptococci, and staphylococci so fre- 
quently in the brains of horses which have died of dourine, 
swamp fever, influenza, etc., that we have come to consider 
these organisms as representing an agonal invasion from the 
intestines without casual connection with any definite disease. 
Like Grimm, we have found some of these same cocci in the 
brains of horses that died of forage poisoning, and we have also 
recovered other species, all of which have been inoculated into 
experiment horses by various methods, including intravenous, 
subcutaneous, subdural and intralumbar injection, as wellas by 
spraying the nasal mucous membrane, with the result that two 
horses died following a nasal douche and a subdural injection, 
respectively of a pure culture of two different cocci. The post- 


mortem on the former showed death to have been due to a 


strangulated intestine, while the second animal died suddenly 
without evincing any characteristic symptoms, although ex- 


1 
lv nervous. Post-mortem examination showed an absence 


treme 


of any pathological lesions posterior to the brain. The dura 
mater was inflamed and distended with a yellowish exudate. 
The veins and capillaries of the cerebrum were dilated and 
engorged with blood, while the third ventricle contained a tumor 
the size of a walnut. Although the same organism which was 
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injected was recovered from the brain tissue, other horses in- 
jected with the recovered culture have continued to remain in 


a healthy condition. 

With a view of obtaining additional information regarding 
the significance of these various cocci to the disease in question, 
an antigen was prepared from a culture of each organism and 
tested against the blood serum obtained from affected horses 
in the field for complement fixation and agglutination as in 
glanders. In no case was a positive reaction to these tests 
obtained by the use of any of the antigens prepared from the 
different cocci isolated from diseased horses. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that from the number of affections of the 
horse produced by coccoid organisms, this aminal appears to 
be particularly susceptible to their action. 

Another cause has been suggested for this disease in the 
finding of nuclear inclusions by Joest and Degen in the nerve 
cells of the hippocampus. These inclusions are similar to the 
Negri bodies of rabies, and are rounded or oval in shape, stain- 
ing intensely with eosin. A large number of brains from affected 
horses have been examined in our laboratory for these bodies, 
but thus far with negative results, although the same technique 
applied to the brains of rabid animals brings out the Negri 
bodies with great clearness. 

There remains one wide'y accepted theory as to the causa- 
tion of the disease which must be given consideration, namely, 
fungi on the feed. While most investigators have obtained 
negative results when feeding experiment animals upon moldy 
feed, some few have reproduced the disease by such feeding. 
Thus, Mayo reports that a colt fed experimentally upon some 
of the moldy corn, which was held responsible for the serious 
outbreak in Kansas in 1890, developed the disease and died on 
the twenty-sixth day. Again, the Kansas outbreak of 1900 
was said by Haslam to have been produced by immature ears 
of corn infected by molds, although the exact mold was not 
discovered. By feeding horses upon this immature corn badly 
infected with molds, typical fatal cases of staggers were pro- 
duced in four out of seven horses. Haslam also records the fact 
that severe losses of horses have occured in other States when the 
grasses in the pastures became moldy. Klimmer, commenting 
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upon the negative results obtained in experiments with moldy 
feed, asserts that the numerous losses occuring from the feeding 
of such material indicates the probability that the experiments 
were not sufficiently extensive from which to draw conclusions, 
and believes that the use of such feed should be discouraged. 
Among other writers who have attributed the disease to toxic 
fungi are Michener, Trumbower, and Harbaugh. The latter 
investigated the serious outbreak of this disease which occured 
in Virginia and North Carolina in 1886, and claimed that every 


f ¢h 1; ; ye ee io ee ] » Pana 
case of the disease could be traced directly to moldy feed. 


This theory of toxic fungi is not antagonistic to the facts 
‘ » die ¢ q ’ ‘ ; 11 . 1 . 
In many of the best observed oulbreaks, and knowing that lung 
vary greatly in growth and in the elimination of various products 


lifferent climatic conditions, we may explain the ir 
regularity of the symptoms as well as the occurence of the 


e under what may appear to be identical conditions. 


Tha \ a94 t tal, +4 +} Ks 4 ? "7 } 3 - lesan 
}hus Cent of Italy states that molds are capable ot producing 
, Dut only at certain stages of their growth, and at other 

a + Ntarel ; ¢ +44 \ + h; gop crt + ve : 
nes are entirely inactive A case of this character was in 
NE Tee ee. : 1 ; : oe ' 
igated by this bureau several years ago in an outbreak 


among the United States Army horses at an ecnampment in 
Pennsylvania. Many horses had died of cerebrospinal menin 
giti as a result of eating mol ly baled hay, and as soon as the 


was eliminated the deaths ceased. Other horses in the 





inity not fed upon this hay failed to contract the disease. 
\t the suggestion of State Veterinarian Marshall the bales were 


opened and exposed to the sun for three or four weeks, after 





hich time this hay was fed sparingly at first and later in usual 





Forage poisoning 
therefore seems to be an auto-intoxication rather than infection, 
formed by organ 
ivity. These toxins may be present when the for 
age 1s taken into the body or formed in the gastro-intestinal 
anal, and therefore, the disease is a specific form of auto 
intoxication. The nature of the substance which causes these 
harmful changes or the poisonous bodies that are formed re 
main unknown. 
On account of this very old and very plausible theory so 
often advanced, that the disease is due to toxic substances 
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existing in damaged grain and fodder, a number of species of 
fungi were isolated during the past year from damaged corn and 








i forage and grown on a sterilized corn medium or alfalfa infusion 
in an effort to produce some toxic substance that would create 
disease when fed to horses. The pure cultures were allowed to 
grow for periods of one month’s duration, in flasks containing 
50 cubic centimeters of the nutrient medium, and the contents 

“one flask were fed each day for pe riods of thirty day 5; along 
with a sufficient quantity of sound corn and hay to make a 
mal ration; but no symptoms have thus far developed in 
le experiment animals, although only about one-half of the 
number of pure cultures isolated have thus far been used in this 
Kperiment. 

It is possible that laboratory conditions alone can not be 
made to parallel sufficiently close those which exist naturally 
in the growing plants, and that toxic substances which might 
be produced in a natural state would not be generated in a 
orn-meal medium in the laboratory. The by-products of the 
growth of both fungi and bacteria on corn and forage should 
certainly receive more consideration in future work. In view 

the above information it must appear to the unbiased mind 
it the cause of forage poisoning remains an obscure and puz- 
ing problem. 
OCCU RENCE. 

Like cerebrospinal meningitis of man, forage poisoning 
curs in sporadic as well as enzootic and epizootic forms. ‘The 
poradic cases occur either in different localities from the ept- 
ootic Outbreaks or in such sparse numbers as not to amount to 
inenzootic. Thusthe outbreaks are quite variable in extent and 
everity. Sometimes they become very widespread, causing 

losses, asin the recent outbreak in Kansas and Nebraska, 
ther times there are only sporadic cases. Liebener be- 
es that the development of the cause of the disease in Ger- 


ny is favored by the rainfalls and warmth of the earth during 
unmer and autumn. No conclusive evidence has ever been 
presented to indicate that the disease is ever transmitted 
lirectly from one horse to another. Sick animals have been 


placed alongside of susceptible horses in the same stable without 
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conveying the disease to the latter, and healthy horses have been 
placed in stails previously occupied by animals which died of the 
disease, and have eaten from the same mangers without previous 
disinfection, but in no case has the disease been transmitted in 
the recent outbreak in Kansas it was quite 


noticeable that livery and other work horses were not affected 


so long as they were fed on clean, dry forage, although they were 
‘onstantly exposed to the disease by coming in contact with 
liseased horses. For instance, Dr. Herman Busman, who was 


‘-harge of the Kansas field force of veterinarians of the Bureau 


1 ‘ports a case where horses were kept in 
adjoining corrals separated only by a wire fence. Those on one 
side were fed on green forage and recently cut cane, and died 
he disease, while those on the other side were fed dry feed 
He also reports a similar occurence 


and not one became sick. 
in a livery barn where the horses had been fed on clean, dry feed 
when fresh cut bottom-land hay was 


without sickness, but 
substituted for the former feed the horses became sick within a 
few days. Another similar instance was reported by Dr. E. T. 
Davison, in charge of the bureau’s field force in Nebraska, in the 
case of a farmer who owned a work team that was strictly barn 
fed. While attending the State Fair at Lincoln these horses 
were turned out on pasture for two days and both horses came 
down with the disease on the fourth and fifth days, respectively, 


after being taken off the 


a 

It is such cases as these that have incriminated the forage 
and caused the disease to be known as “‘pasture disease’’ in 
ome localiti Indeed some veterinarians report that: all the 
unimals affected had been on pasture, or, having been removed 


from pasture, hai 


or kafir corn, while no cases came under observation 


1 been fed on recent cuttings of alfalfa, prarie 


hay, cane, 

1e animals had been on dry feed all summer. 

A long period of dry weather followed by rainfalls with con- 
seems to favor the development 


iderable humidity and heat 
The period from August 1, 


and dissemination of the disease. 
to October 1, 1912, presented exceptional climatic conditions 


in Western Kansas and southern Nebraska, and it was observed 
that crops cut and cured before this date could be fed with 
impunity. During the first week in August a heavy rainfall 
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started in Kansas and nearly twice the usual amount was re- 


corded, falling mostly during the night and soaking in. This 
was followed by very high temperatures, the seventeen days 
rom August 23d to September 9th being the hottest series of days 
m record in Dodge City. There were also more than the usual 
number of cloudy or partly cloudy days with high relative 
humidities. The dew point was reached early at night and the 
leposit of dew was abundant, which is uncommon in that section. 
High humidities certainly continued throughout the day among 
the grasses near the soil. These grasses, which usually cure 
into hay on the root, became dotted with both parasitic and 
aprophytic fungi. Water holes, draws, and buffalo wallos 
‘emained filled with water throughout most of the period. 
During the latter part of September frosts occured, accompanied 
not only by cooler weather but with lower humidity, which are 
the significant factors in the subsidence of the disease, and after 
the first week in October the disease practically disappeared. 
Since then many owners have placed their horses back on the 
same pastures used during the serious stages of the disease and 
there has been no ill-effect noted. This would indicate that 
there are good reasons to believe the forage is no longer in con- 
dition to produce the disease and hence its use is safe, as in the 
ase of the Pennsylvania baled hay previously mentioned. 

Somewhat similar conditions of climate obtained in 
Nebraska during the prevalence of the disease, but on September 
5th a killing frost was recorded, followed by several light 
frosts and a reduction in the relative humidity. After this 
time the disease rapidly subsided and finally disappeared. 
There is not much question that some of this infected forage 
has been baled and shipped to various points, and it 1s therefore 
not unlikely that sporadic cases of the disease will appear in 
these sections under favorable climatic conditions. 

In this connection, attention should be called to the marked 
prevalence last summer and fall of the disease of cattle known as 
mycotic stomatitis, which simulates the foot-and-mouth disease 
of Europe and is caused also by contaminated forage. This 
disease first appeared in Florida and spread over Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Maryland, and into Pennsylvania. The climatic conditions 
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were evidently appropriate for the development of the causa- 
tive agent on forage, and as soon as the animals were brought 
out of the pastures and stall fed, the disease immediately 
subsided. 


SYMPTOMS AND LESIONS. 


In most of the cases disturbance of the appetite, depression, 


ess are the first manifestations observed, although all 
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olicky pains are noté If in an open space, the animal will 
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backward or sidewise until he gets in a corner and remains there. 
If the temperature is taken at the beginning Of the disease 1t will 


be found to be from 103” to 107° F., but within twenty-four hour 


the temperature gradually falls until it reaches normal and then 
becomes subnormal. The pulse is from 40 to 90 and weak, while 
the respirations are fluctuating from normal to as high as forty- 
eight per minute. There may be or may not be drooling otf 

iliva, depending on the extent of the paralysis of the pharynx 


'T*1 S 4 a . ] > 4 ] ~ | ee 1. , « "YX 
[he animal is often down on the second or third day and may 





or may not get up when urged to do so. While down he will 
Sey Pelee ee, Camere a aan aad f 7 a ae 
xO ougn auton lt Ke movements Of pacing OT Walking, 
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time the legs are held out stiffly and 1 e] he ground 
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¢ 1d I¢ O any Of these animals that Nave -one a 1 are 


paralyzed and there 1s 10ss Of sensation of the skin of these arts. 
The expired air 1s extremely tetid, and there may be a croupous- 
14] , f +} ro: whi ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘6 “4 
like deposit of the throat, which has caused the name “‘putrid 


sore throat.” The conjunctiva may show injected blood 
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vessels or petechiz on a yellowish-tinted background. Coma 
or somnolence may be marked in animals going down within 
the first few days. Those which remain standing may become 





violent or delirious, but ordinarily the horse is tractable and 
easily managed. Death usually occurs in from four to eight 
lays, although in the acute form death may follow within ten 
‘twelve hours after the first symptoms are observed, while in 
hronic cases the disease may last two or three weeks. The 
rognosis is very unfavorable, as eighty-five to ninety per 
ent. of the affected animals die, in the beginning of the outbreak, 


ater the cases become milder with a consequent drop in the 





tality 
On post-mortem the amount of lesions observable to the 
| eye is in marked contrast to the severity of the symptoms 
1. The pharynx and larynx are inflammed in many cases, 
netime ed ha yellowish white glutinous deposit, 
tending at times over the tongue and occasionally a little 
wn the trachea. The lungs are normal, except from 
tions following drenching or recumbence for a long 


The heart is usually normal in appearance, except 


occasional cluster of petechiz# on the epicardium, while the 
‘coagulated. The mucosa of the stomach 
tes a subacute gastritis, while occasionally an erosion is 

ted. An edematous, gelatinous infiltration is observed in the 
ubmucosa of such cases. The first few inches of the small in- 
tines likewise may show slight inflammation in certain cases, 
vhile in others it is quite severe; otherwise the digestive tract 
ippears normal, excluding the presence of varying numbers of 
ots, Sirongylus vulgatus, and a few other nematodes. The liver 
congested and swollen in some cases, while it appears normal 

n others. The spleen is, as a rule, normal, and at times the 
kidneys are slightly conjested. The bladder is often distended 
with dark-colored urine, and occasionally a marked cystitis 
: las been observed. The adipose tissue throughout the carcass 
may show a pronounced icteric appearance in certain cases. 

On removing the bones of the skull the brain appears to be nor- 

ii macroscopically in a few instances, but in most cases the 


eins and capillaries of the meninges of the cerebrum, cere- 


vellum, and occasionally the medulla ¢ 


re distinctly dilated and 
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engorged, and in a few cases there are pronounced lesions of a 
lepto-meningitis. An excessive amount of cerebrospinal fluid 
is present in most of the cases. On the floor of the lateral ven- 
tricles of several brains there was noted a slight softening due to 
hemorrhages into the brain substance. There is always an 

- of fluid in the subarachnoid spaces, ventricles, and 
‘of the brain, usually of the color of diabetic urine, 


and containing a limited amout of flocculi, but in a few cases it 
was slightly blood tinged. The spinal cord was not found in- 


volved 1n the lew Cases eXa a. 
A Ct mMparative MLCT ‘opic examination of the brains of 


died in Kansas, New Jersey, Maryland, 


1 
am 


horse from pre VIOUS 
ic perivascular round 


; ms | ¢ ] hide 
tory lobe and the hip 
ater showed an increased amount of conne 


1 j |) ne ok eee he - Pe Pre 
dense round-cell infiltration which extended into 


adjacent cortical portion of the cerebrum. The capillary blood 


, 1 . . 1 with 1] , oat nit ‘ a 
vessels were engorged with CeHSs a eir walls were greatly 


infiltrated. Limited areas of Jeucoytic infiltration and small 


hemorrhages in the brain tissue were not infrequently observed 


No cellular inclusions in the ganglionic cells were detected after 


prolonged examination. 


AT MENT. 
One attack of the disease does not confer immunity. 


Horses have been observed which have recovered 


I i 


+< L- 


;, and still others that recovered from the first 
of the second attack 
nasmuch as a natural 
‘k of cerebrospinal 1 
“ecovered cases would ‘ss neither curative nor 
experiments were 
m recovered cases, but without 
ular investigations have been 
pe with precisely the same re: 
ease to pre duce pathologic al lesi 
the central nervous system, it seems scarcely imaginable 


a medicinal remedy will be found to heal these foci, and even 
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where recovery takes place there is likely to remain some con- 
siderable disturbance in the functions, as blindness, partial 
paralysis, dumbness, etc. Indeed, when the disease once be- 
comes established in an animal, drugs seem to lose their physio- 
logical action. ‘Therefore, with all the previously mentioned 
facts before us, it is evident that the first =e in the treat- 
ment of this disease is prevention, which consists in the exercise 
of proper care in feeding only clean, well-« mea forage and grain 
and pure water from an uncontaminated source. These mea- 
sures when faithfully carried out check the development of 


additional cases of the disease upon the affected premises. 


While medicinal treatment has proved unsatisfactory in the 


ast majority of cases, nevertheless the fir 
clean out the digestive tract throughly, an 
prompt measures must be used early in the di 
and concentrated remedies should be given, 

‘utaneously or intravenously, owing to the great 

swallowing, even in the early stage. Arecolin in one-hz 

doses, subcutaneously, has given as much satisfaction as any 
other drug. After purging the animal the treatment is mostly 
symptomatic. Intestinal disinfectants, particularly calomel, 
salol, and salicylic acid, have been recommended, and mild 
antiseptic mouth washes are advisable. Anti ipyretics are of 
doubtful value, as better results are obtained, if the temperature 


I 
+ 
| 
' 


< applied 
to the head is beneficial in case of marked psychic disturbance. 


s high, by copious cold-water injections. An ice pac 


One-ounce doses of chloral hydrate per rectum should be given 
f the patient is violent or muscular spasms are severe. If the 
emperature becomes subnormal, the animal should be warmly 
blanketed, and if much weakness is shown this should be com- 
bated with stimulants, such as strychnin, camphor, aclohol, 
tropin, or aromatic spirits of ammonia. Early in the disease 
rotropin (hexamethylenamin) in doses of 25 grains, dissolved 
in water and given by the mouth every two hours, appeared to 
have been responsible for the recovery of some cases of the 
malady. During convalescence the usual tonic treatment is 
ndicated. 
Many of the so-called “‘cures’’ made their reputation at 


the time the outbreak was abating and when noninterference 
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was proved to be equally effective. One of the most unpleasant 
developments of the outbreak in 1912 was the great amount of 
‘“‘faking,’’ which seemed to be the only contagious feature con- 
nected with the disease. All kinds of drug specifics, serums, 
and vaccines developed like mushrooms and were exploited in 
almost every community devastated by the disease. Many 
tainted dollars were obtained from the suffering horse owners, 
lrowning 


1 
"h r 
11O 


> - = oy eee Qe en eae $34, 
grasped at every n 1ivanced treatn 11KE ( 


l1i-¢ eh 4 tay 1 Tn Tahencl-- ar rACIN 
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been used aS a prey Ive O1 it ieast 


1.500 of 


ulated with a diplo 
-injections were made so late in the outbreak tnat 1ts value 1s 
“-y} wntaral hancand e hor ' he fected 
problematical, thousands of horses 1n the aftected 


at this period failed to develop the disease, although they 


had received no preventive treatment whatsoever. 
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NINTH MILITARY TOURNAMENT OF THE COMBAT 
ARMS—FRENCH ARMY.* 


blige competitions of the tournament of 1913, organized by 
he Military Society of Practical Fencing, took place at 
the Tuileries, from April 12th to 27th. They terminated too 
late to allow us to give an account of them in our May number. 
The number of contestants has increased to the enormous 

f 3,007, of which 530 are officers, 246 masters of arms 
non-commissioned officers. These figures are elo- 

mony of the success of this years meet. And the 

belongs entirely to the committee of the Military 


“EY 


society of Practical Fencing, which under the a tive cere: 
Ul 


of General Faurie has been able, through perseverance, energy 


and will to accomplish the rehabilation of the art of fencing in 
i Army. Lieutenant Colonel Mordacy, Major Lacroix, oo 
ains Charpentier, Bessiers, and all those who have devoted 

themselves to the task have a right to feel proud of their work. 

In order to avoid the difficulties which might result from 
so great a number of competitors, recourse was had to a pre- 
liminary competition in the army corps, at which members of 
the committee were present and acted as judges at the first 
semi-finals of non-commissioned officers. 

From a technical stand point, it cannot be denied that con- 
tinuous progress has been made in saber and sword practice, 
especially in the latter. The contestants have given proof of 
knowledge of the science of fencing, of endurance and of the 
nicities of the art. Their form in general is very good. In 
case of the saber, one may note an important change in the tac- 
tics of contestants; they have tried to use the points instead 
of the cuts, because a touch with the point counts, two, while 
cuts count but one, 

The victors of the individual contests are all well known by 
reason of their former successes, and among them we are happy 

*Translated by Captain Edward Calvert, Ninth Cavalry, from the 
Revue de Cavalerie for June, 1913, for the War College ;Division, General 
Staff. 
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to count a number of officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the cavalry. We mention: Captain Perez, 22d Dragoons, . 
announced champion of the sword in 1913; he 
holder of the titlein 1912. Lieutenant Penoden, 25th Dragoons, 

1 champion of the saber in 1913, which title he 
previously won in 1908, 1909 and 1910, as well as the inter- 


was also the 





who wasannounced chan 


al championship of La Have, contested for last month; 


Captain Margraff, 5th Cuirassi champion of the four arms, 
. eae é 
1 1913 as he ) in 1912 Stable Sergeant Brumclot, of 
a | x 1 ° ° pe a 1 1 
e 5th Cuuras mpion of the individual sword match, 
reserved exclusively for non-commissioned officers. 
In the team competitions the cavalry particulary shone. 
[} ) uaNnoa y) - + am +1 L.- . 
lowing teams were é in the championship 
( vord, the team A of the Saumur School: in the cham- 
: mae ae para 
p of the saber, t! eam of the 12th Cuiarssiers, which is 
vy orious for e third consecutive vear in the event, 
| vives them permanent title to the trophv pertaining to 
é 4a ; ie Se . - 
this event; in the non-commissioned officers championship of 
rd, the team of the 6th Cuuirassiers; 1n the non-commis- 
ed officers champions! of the saber, the team of the Ist 





Hussars 
19] Oo signal ; ‘ the French teams in 


ize the success of 
npetitions of the saber and the sword, in 
lgium and England competed. It is 





which teams 
e that the Belgian and English teams competed under un 


- the Belgian team had been disorganized 


— 
2A able circumstance 
by the wounding of Lieutenant Hennet, and the English team, 
hastily formed at the last moment, lacked cohesion. 
The Minister of War honored with his presence the gala day 
of the military tournament, and after expressing his desire for 
the development of the practice of fencing with the combat arms 
awarded the following prizes: Officers of the Aacademy: 
Major d’ Epenoux, 4th Chasseurs, Captain Varaigne, of the 
Staff of the 19th Corps, Captain de Ranst, 14th Dragoons, Ad- 
jutant Laize, 7th Cuirassiers, Adjutant Richard, 2nd Zouaves; | 
Chevaliers du Monti Aqucolo: Lieutenant Jaricot, 12th Artillery, 
nill Reserve) 27th Dragoons; Officer du M1- 





- ea4 ) . oy 
Lieutenant Romilly 


chan Iftekhar: Captain Pere; 


2, 22d Dragoons. 
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The following is the list of names of the victors in the 
Military Tournament: 

1. Competition Exclusively for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and 2nd Term of Service Men. (a) Individual sword 
ip, Ist place, Sergeant Rachin, 33d Infantry. (6) 
Individual eae championship, Ist place, Stable-Sergeant 


championsh 


Buenelot, 5th Cuirassiers. (c) Team Saber Championship: 
Ist place: Team of the Ist Hussars, composed of Stable Ser- 
geants Amiol, Aubert and Bourrell. (2) Team Sword Cham- 
pionship, Ist place: Team of the 8th Cuirassiers, composed of 
Adjutant Moitrier, Stable Sergeants Martinarie and Barbot. 
2. Competition Exclusively for Student Officers: Chal- 
lenge Cup for Sword Teams: Ist, The Sanitation Service 
School of Paris, composed of M. M. Despugols, Canet and 


len i}, 
3. Competitions Exclusiv ‘Military Masters of Arms. 
1) Individual Sword Pesin ce. first place, Sergeant 
Grevlin, SOth Infantry. (6) Foil Championship, Sergeant 
Spindal, student of paeieeee c) Saber Championship, 
Sergeant Chantelot, 140th Infant 
$+, Malitary Tro} hy. Mixed Saber Team, Ist place. 


Team of the 12th Cuirassiers, composed of Captain Lobez, 
Lieutenants Saint Germain and Jozan, Veterinarian Joly and 
Adjutant Master of Arms Roussoulttere 


Jt 


1 Exclusively for Students of the Military 
Schools: Team Sword Championship, Ist place. Team A of the 
Poloytechnic School contestants, Larget, Grisier and Gerardin. 

6. Bayonet Kencing Competition: Team championship, 
Ist place, team of the 59th Infantry. (Privates Lacrcass, 
Barlot and Bouche’.) 

7. Competitionx Esclusively for Officers of the Army, 
Territorial Army and Reserve: (a) Individual Sword Cham- 
pionship, Ist place, Captain Perez, 22d Dragoons. (b) In- 
dividual Saber Championship, first place, Lieutenant Penedon, 
25th Dragoons.  (c) ‘Sword team competitions for trophy, 
Ist place Team A of Saumur School, Lieutenants Bourgrain, 
23d Dragoons, Harcitaae 12th Dragoons, and Hyabiel. — (d) 


r Team competitors for trophy, Ist place, team of the 12th 
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Cuirassiers (Captain Lobez, Lieutenant de Saint Germain, 
Veternarian Joly. (e) Competition for Sword Teams for 
International trophy. Ist place, French team composed of 
Captain Perez, 22d Dragoons, Lieutenant Hondemon, 12th 
Dragoons, Lieutenant Bolle, School of War. (f) © Competition 
of Saber Teams for International Trophy. Ist place, French 
team composed of Veterinarian Hubert, 9th Dragoons, Lieu- 
tenants Penodon, 25th Dragoons and dela Touche, School of 


War. (g) Revolver Championship: first place Lieutenant 
» ] nach? ) “yr Ret nian . l, ; , ‘1, - 
Rodocanachi (Reserve) 128th Infantry. (/:) Pistol Cham- 
pionship: first place, Captain-aviator Faure. 1 Champion 
hip of the four arm ber, revolver and ] 1), Ist 
) e, ¢ n Maret 5 Cu e! 
ry lr} established a commission intended 
( mim e Minister of War on question: 
Us eae eee ee ssi me 1] Lae 
) c1et O li Vopr 
[ 10 { h rr. ( 1 F ¢ i re ae COl 
1 ( 1 T OT ¢ ; 11 ted by eason ot 
: 
thet ere OT Spe | ne 
lpropos of the championship. We have received several 
letters on the subject of these competitors. Wecan not pub- 


lish all of them, but our correspondents will find most of the 
things they advocate in the two following letters; opinions ex- 
pressed differ somewhat. In setting them before our readers, 
we have but one purpose—without taking sides—to imstruct 


our comrades. 
FIRST LETTER. 
* * * * * 


The rate of speed at Antenil has been raised from 500 to 

‘560 meters per minute; this is all very well, but it would be dan- 
gerous to increase it further, as rumor reports, is intended. It 

would be equally a mistake to make speed of prime importance. 

This would mean the elimination from competitions most of the 

half-bred horses and riders a little over weight. Besides, at 
this season of the year, most garrisons have not the climatic 

conditions nor the character of ground that would admit of the 


conditioning of horses without danger of injury to their legs. 
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Thoroughbred horses and their riders have plenty of 
chances to distinguish themselves on our race courses without 
giving them special advantages in these championship meets. 

If it is desired to increase the severity of the 2nd test, it 
would be better to make the 3,000 meters of Antenil follow the 
30 kilometers of road work. This plan would farily test the 
qualities of a good horse without placing a premium on the 


special quality of speed. 
* * * * * * * 


In his memorandum of November 30, 1912, the minister, 
apropos of the championship test, said among other things: 
“Tt is now more than ever necessary that horses placed in the 
hands of recruits be perfectly trained, etc.” 

To conform to the desire of the minister, it would be neces- 
sary to establish a special class or award special prizes, or give 
an increased valuation to important points in the class of half- 
bred horses of seven years or full-bred horses of six years taken 
from our remounts (without imposing the condition that the 
horse should necessarily be an officer’s charger), so that an of- 
ficer might enter independently of his charger his trained horse 
of the preceding year. 

It is to be hoped that the Societe’ Hippique Francaise in its 
provincial competitions, and other societies also, will institute 
local competitions of officers’ chargers, analogous to the cham- 
pionship competition of Paris, so that officers who feel timid 
about entering the latter for the first time, and those who for 
any reason can not come to Paris, will not lose the fruit of a 
year’s work necessitated by the preparation of a horse. This 
would unquestionably raise the quality and standards of the 


Paris exhibition 
SECOND LETTER. 


The championship charger competitions on the whole, was 
a great success; its usefulness needs no demonstration; the prog- 
ress and cavalry elan that it engenders are incontestable. The 
competition of 1913 combined a number of events superior to 
those of other years; it demonstrated that a greater number of 
horses had been pushed to a higher degree of riding school 
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training. One also observed greater care in the entries of fine 
models in the different classes of officers remounts. 

Assuredly, these are all fine results of which we may be 
proud; but are they so gratifying that we should cease to strive 
for other more appropriate to the primary object and purpose 
which these competitions were intended to promote? 

A very good charger ought to have good carriage, be obe- 
dient, supple, a free mover, hardy and active, possessed of en- 
durance for outside work and capable of rendering every ser- 
vice that circumstances might require of him. The champion- 
ship competition ought to bring forth the effect exerted to attain 
this ideal, and the winners ought to be those who most nearly 
approach it. 

But one is a little surprised that, each year, the horses hav- 
ing obtained the best riding-school rating, have not shown the 
freedom of movement and action necessary even to assure the 
obedience and suppleness to be obtained from riding-school 
work directed to this end. 

If it were a question of tests over difficult courses, one 
might find an explanation for the refusal, hesitations and in- 
stances of bolting the course, for the lack of power and courage 
in these same horses; but one is obliged to recognize that on such 
an easy course as Antenil, over such simple natural obstacles 
as the managing committee maintains in the championship 
competition, power and great effort are not required of the horse. 
The explanation is to be sought elsewhere. 

It also appears that preoccupation with high rating as- 
sumed by the great weight attached to school work, deters from 
preserving and developing, in the horse prepared for the cham- 


pionship test, those qualities requisite for outside work. For 
one may have worked assiduously on a horse in riding school 
work, have aie tly trained him in change of bad and 1n othe 


difficulities in equitation, and still have a very ordinary animal 


for outside sek. The system is faulty where preparation for 
outside and road-work is completely neglected. 
Jt is admitted among contestants for the animal trophy, 


{ 
that to prepare for the series of tests for the championship it 
is not absolutely necessary to work outside the riding school, 
and in fact it is certain that a number of horses entered, have 
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had no other work, up to the last minute, than the suppling exer- 
cises and repetition of movements that will assure the highest 
rating. The same conclusion is reached by considering the large 
number of trials and the notable difference between that num- 
ber and that of finals; or still better, the difference between the 
number of contestants first test and the valiant few remaining 
on the last day. In attempting to account for these differences, 
the danger already pointed out confronts us. For disregarding 
the rare cases where retirement was caused by fortuitous acci- 
dent, in the majority of horses, it resulted from lameness, arising 
from leg-strains, tender feet, joint fatigues, etc., which resulted 
from the outside tests. 

What a wastage to do the 50 kilometers at 15 k. m. per 
hour, to jump the hedgesof Antenil at a gait of 550 km. per min- 
ute, and to clear the obstacles of the Grand Palais! There is 
room to ask if the object sought is well attained. 

These horses, so attractive the first day, and so well mus- 
cled, had they only the appearance of being well conditioned, 
while in reality they were not? 

One may safely say that some were too little trained in out- 
side work and others only to make a showing in riding school 
work. 

It is to be hoped, for all these reasons, that some modifi- 
cations may be made, either in the tests themselves or in the 
mode of rating. 

I am for the trained and supple” horse. 

But let not this training and suppleness be obtained at the 
expense of unfitness and inferiority in outside work. 

Ist. Too great weight given to riding school training in 
the championship test of chargers may lead to the danger 
already pointed out. 

2d. The rating of other tests, which fail to take into con- 
sideration the difference between an extraordinary horse and a 
mediocre horse in outside work may lead to the same danger! 

Those who qualified in the first three or four places in 
the championship of 1913, would have maintained their places 
under any conditions; but some very desirable modifications 
would have brought about a change of classification of a very 
large number of contestants. And it is this large number that 
is really interesting, for they give the impulse and indicate the 
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tendency. Now, actually the tendency appears to lose sight 
of the real object of the championship test for chargers. 

A correspondent, very much in earnest, addresses us the 
following note. We publish it gladly, although we do not en- 
tirely share his faith in the efficacy of mirrors. 


OPINIONS. 


Mirrors and Riding Schools. 
‘For ten years I looked at myself in the mirrors of the riding 
school when I studied equitation.”’ 
What subaltern has not sung this spiritual and caustic bit 
ggerel, composed byoneof us? And still, after fifteen 
‘e rolled around, the mirrors continue to shine at 
1ur, in the same places as the time of the song; for though 


1 


‘ have the fragility of glass they share the enduring quality 


the institution. 


1 
pie 


! 
might suppose, to permit our riding-masters to admire them- 


selves, or our students to see that they are buttoned throughout, 


1] 


or that their boot fits well like those of the corps de garde, or for 
the dandy to use before starting to town. 

The mirror ever reflects the truth. It says to this one 
“Attention, you awkward fellow; to that one “your seat has 
been neglected; “‘your legs stick out; “your back is stiff;”’ 
“vour shoulders arches;”’ your elbows flop;”” such is the language 
of the mirror. They warn the heedless; they give instantane- 
ous, fleeting and discrect admonition of our faults; they give, 
so to speak, a ray of truth from on high, flashed by Saint George 
to the masters and students of Saumur. 

But have not we regimental officers, who are neither masters 
nor students, but practical exponents of equitation also a right 
to t 


efforts for improvement will hardly bring more than half-results. 


his enlightenment? Reduced to groping in twilight, our 
I desire no further proof of this than the contests of the 
championship, which each year assembles a select group of 
officers who ride in school style. These take their work seri- 
ously; they are horsemen jealous of their reputations earned on 
race courses and in horse-show competitions, and they desire to 
uphold their reputations in this riding school test. Indeed 1t 
may be safely said that these men have given the champion- 
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ship meet its present position of recognized importance. The 
number of its contests increases each year the present difficulty ; 
and the riding school test, whose prominence, though a matter of 
dispute, is to be desired and tends to more and more perfect 
itself. Would it not be well to aid this movement? 

How many faults of position which we do not suspect, 
could be reduced or completely corrected under the influence 
of the mirrors? And correct positions, engendering as it does, 
firmness of seat, is the surest guaranty of exactness and vivacity 
in the use of the aids. 

The same is true also of the horse trained in this twilight. 
In spite of the equestrian tact, there are certain movements that 
do not appear to you or to me as they really are. Under the 
impression of a false lightness it is difficult for one to comprehend 
how many of the gaits are dragging and heavy. The con- 
scientious glass is there to tell us: ‘You think you urge him 
forward?” ‘‘you move like a crab.”’ A change of bad?’ “look 
at the inert hind quarters.”’ ‘“‘At last my passage is perfect?” 
“No, instead of narrowing in master form, your horse is sprawled 
out and dragging back.”’ 

No, once more, if you cannot see what is happening under 
you, you will often be deceived; the work of your horse may be 
brilliant or sluggish or false, and in the latter case you would 
be in a position to correct this. 

Criticism and advice of others is rarely sincere, often 
flattering and not always competent, and can not therefore be 
depended upon. 

That is why I ask a regulation installation of mirrors in 
all regiments, at least in the riding hall reserved for officers 
use. The expense would not be great in proportion to the 
results certain to follow. 

Once a graduate from Saumur, we are considered by our 
countrymen a sort of foreign exportation product from the house 
of French equitation; and it would be another guarantee to our 
patrons that the merchandise is genuine. 

And as another result, positions being more rational, we 
would be spared the more or less ridiculous, and always pitiable 


picture of the awarding the palm at our national championship 
competition to the “‘plodder’’ or to the ‘“‘ambitious old fellow” 


which is greatly to be desired. 
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ATHLETIC EVENTS AT CAMP STOTSENBURG. 


UDGING from the two programs of atheletic events at that 

far-away station and the dozen or more photographs illus- 

trating these events that we have received, life in the tropics 

of the far East has not depressed the spirit of those serving 

there to any remarkable extent, notwithstanding the fact that 
many are now serving in their third year of foreign service. 

t appears from these programs and the reports of the races, 

ts, polo games, etc., etc., that a series of horse races, 

ulled off at Stotsenburg on October 25, 1913, and 

‘ing the week of November 8th to the 15th, there 

athletic meet which comprised almost everything 

including polo, baseball, exhibition drills, ladies 


al riding, and the ordinary track events. 


tober 25th, in which the contestants 
were enlisted men of the Eighth Cavalry only, consisted of 
seven events, in five of which the entries were so numerous 
that they had to be run in two fields and one of them in three. 
The several events were a quarter mile flat race; a quarter mile 
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Cossack race; a quarter mile Roman race; a rescue race; a 
potato race; tent pegging and high jumping. 

The winner in the flat race made the one-fourth mile in 
twenty-seven and four-fifth seconds; the Roman race was run 
in the remarkable time, for that style of race, of twenty-seven 
and one-fifth seconds, ridden by Corporal Hetzer of Troop ‘‘D;’’ 
the Cossack one-fourth mile race was won by an “‘I’’ Trooper 
in thirty and four-fifth seconds. Corporal Goehring, Troop 











BROVGHT HIM OVER + 





‘“A,’’ was the winner of the high jumping class, over twelve 
other contestants, the heighth jumped being five feet and four 
inches; he also won the tent pegging event. 

According to the newspaper account of this meet, this field 
day was a great success and was attended by hundreds who 
cheered the cc ympetite rs on to greater efforts. 

The accompanying cuts are reproductions of snap-shots 
taken of some of the riders. It was impossible to reproduce 
all of the fifteen or more photographs illustrating this meet that 
were received. 

The second meet or series of tournaments, etc., was held, 
as stated above during the week of November 8th to 15th, the 


program for these eight days being made up of polo games 
between teams from the Manila Polo Club, the Baguio Country 
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1 


Club, the Seventh Cavalry, the Eighth Cavalry and the Second 





Field Artillery, as well as a few between teams from the two 
cavalry regiments; of base ball games between teams from the 


Second Artillery and the several cavalry squadrons; of exhibi- 


tion drills; of musical rides; of mounted sports; and of a track 

143543 7 +} ther Te Ty - < , ‘ or van > 
meet. In addition to these there were paper chases, a barbecue 
and several dances at night. Altogether, the week must have 


4 1 bd 1 
been a strenuous one for the’ people at Stotsenburg. 


The forenoons of two days were devoted to ‘“‘“Gymkanas”’ 


ae 4 _ x ‘at } on ] 4 et. —=wetime. * m +4 . al " 
which term would be Greek to the writer were it not for the 
EO Pes Wee Ee ee Ce ROE an ars ee morised. Ther = 
pubushed 4st Of even which they comprised here were 























nine events in the first and ten in the second, as follows: First 


Gymkana—Obstacle race; Boudoir race; Tennis racquet and 
ball race; Gretna Green race; Umbrella race; Candlemas 
race; Carnival race; Tilting (girls and men); Gymkana ani- 
mal race; Second Gymkana-——Lunch counter race; Jinrikshaw E 
race; Mail box race; Equitation race; Shoe race; Sack race; 
Obstacle race; Snuffing the candle with blank cartridges; 


Carnival race: and Animal race. 


The mounted sports comprised a rescue race, a Roman 
. ] } tie 1 . ] 20) 7% “74 
race, tent pegging, polo hall race, a slow mule race, best trained 





umpint he track meet covered the usual 
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events for such an occasion; they were an 100 yard dash, 120 
yard hurdle, high jumping, three legged and wheel-barrow 
race, a half-mile run, pole vaulting, one mile relay, 220 yard 
dash, shot putting, a section mountain battery race and the 
broad jump. 

Tea was served every afternoon, after the polo games, at 


the club. 


THE COLONEL’S MATCH. 


s | “HE conditions for the Colonel’s Match for the Eighth Cav- 
i alry for 1913 were published in the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
wr July, 1913, page 156. Briefly, they are the same as for the 

Record Practice for the mounted course as prescribed on page 

164, 5S. A. F. M., 1909 with the modification that a strip of yellow 

1e vertical 


line shown in the cuts of targets ““Q” and “‘R”’ as illustrated on 


Pets: Oe ne } ae aN Sie ae miata 
arget paper four inches wide shall be pasted over 


page 164 of that manual and as shown on the accompanying cut. 
Hits on these strips were to count four andon other partsof the 
targets two. The targets were to be six in number and placed 
ix yards from the track, the length of the track occupied by the 
targets to be about 100 yards. The time for firing a score of six 
shots to be twelve seconds, the total number of scores being 
eight, as at present. In rapid fire the odd numbered targets 
were taken out and two shots were fired at each of the remaining 
targets. 

There were sixty-one entries, of which twenty withdrew on 
the completion of the firing at the standing figures, leaving forty 
one who fired the complete course of forty-eight shots. The 
scores of these forty-one were as follows :* 

*Owing to the space required and the extra cost of setting the table, it 
has been omitted. It shows, however, that Private Otis V. Sloan, M. G. 
Platoon, had the highest score. His total for the Standing Figures was 78 
and for the Mounted Figures 54, or an aggregate of 182. The lowest scores 
were 18 and 382, respectfully, or an aggregate of 50. The first ten men on 
the list, only, had scores that aggregated over 100. The first twenty had an 
aggregate of over 90 and the first twenty-eight of over 80. Ten scores were 
thrown out for exceeding the time limit. The fifth man on the list had the 
highest score at the rapid fire, it being 22 out of a possible 24, firing at the 
mounted figure to the right.—-Editor. 
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A study of these scores shows some interesting facts. 
Among the entries were two g@stinguished pistol shots. One 
of these retired and the other did not make a high score. 

There were twenty-nine ‘Expert Pistol Shots’? in the 
regiment. Of these eighteen entered, and six withdrew. Out 
of the highest twelve in the match there was one ‘‘Expert Pistol 


Shot,’” making the sixth score. 














TARGETS FOR THE COLONEL’S MATCH. 


Only one perfect score was made, twenty-four by Sergeant 


Nolde, the peculiarity being that his scores was fired to the left 


with the pistol in the left hand. 

There were three scores of twenty-two, four of twenty, 
fifteen of eighthteen, and forty-seven of sixteen, which was 
sixty-six per cent of the possible. 

The time was between sixteen and seventeen miles per hour 
which is that of the so-called Russian Ride and a little better 


then the extended gallop. Very few scores were thrown out 
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but one of them was made by Sergeant Inbler, who thus lost 
second place. The best shooting was done in about ten seconds 
or twenty miles per hour. 

The match was shot under many adverse conditions. 
The regiment was divided between three posts. At one post 
an outbreak of ‘“‘Surra’’ in the neighborhood caused the horses 
to be quarantined and prevented practice for the match. At 


another post the constant use of the only available target 


range reduced the amount of pactice to two or three occasions. 
At the third post the range was held available for pistol practice 
for one hour per day for about one month. The result of this 
practice is shown in the fact that although having less than 
one third of the competitors it had eleven out of the thirteen 
best scores. 

Another important factor was that in this case the horses 
were given a preliminary exercise at rapid gaits for one to two 
miles on the gaiting track beforeshooting. Asaresult the horses 
showed no bad form. 

The record of single shots has not been kept in every case 
but an examination of eleven scores between Nos. 6 and 36, all 
but three below twenty, and therefore below the average, shows 
eighteen per cent of fours or hits in the four inch line, and 
seventy-nine per cent of hits on the target. 

I believe that the original scheme of pistol firing in our 
service was largely taken from my manuscript in 1883, in which 
however I recommended firing at five yards at an eight inch 
bulls-eye, mounted, at a run. 

After many years I find myself still more convinced that 
this is correct as to gait and distance, but I would now fire at a 
line instead of at a bull’s-eye. 

This pistol match seems to make several matters clear, 
First is the fact that the terms ‘‘distinguished pistol shots,” 
and “‘expert pistol shots”’ are fictitious as far as mounted firing 
is concerned; second, that under different conditions from those 
prescribed in our firing regulations we can get good results 
with the pistol with a small amount of practice. 
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A CORRECTION. 


We have received a letter from a British Cavalry Officer, 
' from which we will quote quite freely, although he 
states that it is not for publication. This liberty is taken be- 
cause, first, the matter is one of great interest to our cavalry- 
men, and, second, because he authorizes us to make the cor- 
rection that he mentions as regards the cavalry of the British 


Army. 


1 


“In an article entitled ‘Peace Training of Cavalry’ by 
Captain McCornack, Tenth U. S. Cavalry, in the November 
issue of your JouRNAL, he makes the following statement— 


page 447: 





‘The British Cavalry all have rifles; they have discarded 

e lance except for ceremonies 
This statement ot quite correct and, Iam sure Captain 
McCornack will excuse me, I think he is making out a case for 


tne rine at tne expense OF accuracy. 


*, excluding the Colonial and Indian 





. vt . 

— ancer regiments. These regiments are 
: “a , . 1 ar 

at and rifle. Dragoons and Hussars 

do not carry lance ut are otherwise similarly armed and 


juipped ‘he Lancer regi1 specialize in the lance and 
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with the lance which is a native weapon and in the use of which 
they are past masters. 

‘In active service the lance has proved itself a magnificent 
weapon from every point of view and in the British Lancer 
regiments we could not hope for or wish to use a finer weapon. 

“T think that if Captain McCornack inquires more closely 
that he will find the lance and sword used more universally 
than he conveys the idea in his article and that the rifle which he 
mentions as being so universally used, is issued in those armies 
as a secondary weapon, the use of which is recognized as very 
necessary to cavalry—as a secondary arm. 

“Should you forward this to Captain McCornack, I hope 
that he will recognize that it is written with the utmost good 
will and with no thought of impertinence, but as ore soldier to 
another. 


* * * * 
“My anonymity is a matter of British service etiquette, 
officers not being allowed to write for publication in any but the 


service publications and this letter is not intended as an answer 
in any way to Captain McCornack’s article, but, as I have 


id, merely to correct an obvious mistake and as a friendly 





THE NIGHT ATTACK.* 


to take advantage of 

a point within 
uffering undue loss. 

ra heavy downpour of rain 


11 j 
ONAahHy be Made use 


‘ advance should be made at night, the at- 


*Extract from General Orders No. 6, Headquarters First Cavalry 
srigade, Fort Sam Houston, Texas igadier General James Perker, 


Commanding. 
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2. Advantages of the night attack: It nullifies the range 
and acuracy of the fire arms of the defense. If successful it is 
decisive. It leaves a long day for the pursuit. 

3. Disadvantages: The difficulty of orientation on the 
march, the danger of collision with friendly detachments; 
the danger of pani 

4. Favorable conditions: Surprise; moonlight; starlight; 
snow on the ground; open country; conflagration in the enemy’s 
lines; roads or telegraph lines leading towards enemy’s posi- 
tion; discipline and steadiness of attacking force. 

5. Unfavorable conditions: Darkness caused by clouds, 
fog or storm; broken, brushy or wooded country; artificial 
obstacles in front of enemy’s position; lack of discipline and 
steadiness in attacking force 

6. Preparations for attack: Previous reconnaissance by 
all superior officers by night as well as by day in order to famil- 
iarize them with landmarks; publication of carefully written 
orders; explain thoroughly plan to all officers and men; 
adopt compact formations, small columns; numerous connecting 
files and strong supports at short distances; make deceptive 
demonstrations; cause, in some cases, previous artillery fire 
a conflagration in enemy’s lines; provide guides for 
columns to march by stars, luminous compasses and landmarks; 
lay out line of white marks in direction of entrenchments for 
center guide, provide a watchword; provide distinctive white 
es; provide against rattling of equipments, against smoking, 
against flash light lanterns, against presence of dogs, or other 
noisy animals; mark rifle sights with luminous paint or bind 
rifle muzzle with white cloth; give strict orders against talking; 
direct that trenches should be taken by hand to hand fighting 
without preliminary fire combat; use mounted troops on flanks 
to intercept retreat of the enemy. It is indispensable that the 
attacking force shall be in deployed formation before it comes 
under heavy fire, and that the hours of deployment and hour of 
attack should be previously designated and strictly adhered to. 
7. Precautions against night attacks; strong outposts and 
patrols welladvanced; when at close quarters use of search lights 
and illuminations; entanglements, obstacles, mines; luminous 
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paint for gun sights, etc; fixed rests for small arms so that their 
fire will cover certain zones; use of star shells to be thrown 
among the enemy. 


EXERCISES. 


8. In order to practice dispositions for the attack and 
defense by night, the following exercises are suggested. 

(Note.—Practice in night attack and defense should be 
had not only by moonlight and starlight but also on dark cloudy 
nights. Each exercise should conclude with a discussion, a 
paper enbodying conclusions to be read next day.) 

a) Tha advance in attack formation of the regiment, 
squadron or troop, dismounted, against a represented enemy. 
Direct attack. 

(b) Asimilar advance in line of columns of the regiment, or 
squadron dismounted, deploying into attack formations when 
at the proper distance from the enemy. Direct attack. 

(c) Same as second exercise. Mounted advance followed 
by dismounted attack. 

(d) Same as second exercise. Mounted advance followed 
by mounted attack. 

(e) Mounted or dismounted or both. Advance and at- 
tack on enemy holding bridge (direct and flank attack) or defile 
(direct, flank and rear attack.) 

(f) Discover by daylight reconnaissance the camp of an 
isolated reconnoitering detachment of the enemy. By night, 
advance, surround and capture the detachment. 
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THE CARBINE, ETC. 


W* have received the following from one of our captains of 


cavalry which may be of interest: 


I am glad that there is a prospect of our getting a carbine for 
the cavalry. If the Ordnance Department will only put on a 
sight similar to the Lyman receiver sight and will make the 
stock three-fourths of aninch longer, we will have a good cavalry 


arm. Lengthening the stock has the effect of apparently re- 
‘he stock of my converted Springfield 


ducing the recoil. The 
measures thirteen and three-fourths inches from the trigger 
to the center of the butt plate and, although with a full length 
barrel, it only weighs eight 
severe than that of the service rifle. I hope we shall not have a 


pounds and the recoil is much less 


bayonet inflicted upon us. 

With the bayonet and intrenching tool and the proposed 
European organization, we are between the devil and the deep 
sea. 

I am glad to learn that some of our high ranking cavalry 
officers are opposing the double rank formation. It appears 
that the only reason for the double rank is that some cavalry 

! 


1 


officers believe it to be a better charging formation. Even if 
this be true, which I do not admit, they evidently have lost 
sight of the fact that t ‘-harge is only a part of the work re- 
quired of the cavalry. I may be rather dense, but I am unable 
to see how we can perform the duties of cavalry any better in 
double rank formation than in single rank. We will have to 
march in column of twos or fours, as a rule, and the double 
rank will not shorten the column one inch. What is to happen 
when a horse 1n the front rank falls in the charge, with his rear 
rank man in his immediate rear? 

I like the idea of large troops but, why should we call them 


7 


squadrons! 
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I would like to have a troop organized as follows: 





One Captain, One First Sergeant, 
One First Lieutenant, One Quartermaster Sergeant, 
One Second Lieutenant, One Mess Sergeant, 


Seven Sergeants, 


Twelve Corporals, 


Two Trumpeters, 
Two Cooks, 
Two Horseshoers, 
One Farrier, 

One Saddler, 

Two Wagoners, 
Three Orderlies, 





The reasons for this organization are: 


Eighty-four Privates, 
Total commissioned ....3. Total enlisted 


Two platoons because we have two lieutenants, this gives 


each a command. 


Platoons divided into three sections because this gives each 


sergeant a suitable number of men to handle and it facilitates 


the detachment of a portion of the platoon and provides a con- 


venient sub-division for column formations. 


Squads of eight men because this corresponds to the in- 


fantry squad. It isaboutasmany men asonenon-commussioned 


officer can handle directly when deployed as skirmishers and 


also because it is the number of men assigned to one pyramidal 


vert. 


One sergeant for the guidon and six to command sections. 


Three orderlies for the officers. They are a necessity and 


should be provided for. 


It might be well to add one more non-commissioned officer 


as troop clerk. 


We have just received the order reducing our troops to 
eighty men. That means an actual strength of about fifty men. 
I now have eighty-two on paper but only sixty-one present for 
duty. Men will not reénlist here and we are not getting re- 


cruits fast enough to replace the men going out. 
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THE EFFECT OF AEROPLANES UPON CAVALRY 
TACTICS. 


\ UCH has been said concerning the tactical use of aero- 
. planes. Enthusiasts have, in their dreams, destroyed 
cities, blown to atoms the fortifications of our enemies, an- 
nihilated armies, and in the twinkling of an eye have sent the 
mightest fleets to Davy Jones’ lecker. Others have, with child- 
like faith, seen in this late auxiliary a new Arme blanche, and in 
flights of fancy too vague for sane minds to record, have rel- 
egated cavalry to the land of Skidoo. 
The herald and the porte-crayon of this body-lunatic will 
the heavens in a 
chariot of fire, disdaining the el nts, while from heights too 
reat to be reached by any pr > ‘ctile, death dealing missles will 


g1 
be showered down upon the unsuspecting heads of our adver- 


saries. They will show this Pegasus of the skies performing 


all the essential duties of cavalry in such style as to make the 
Sheridan and Forrest, with their 


“4 
| 


redoubtable Stuart, Phil 
hordes of heroes, look to the future student of history, like the 
proverbial “thirty cents :’’—(10 cents each 

Great fleets of air craft, flying wing to wing like flocks of 
so many wild geese, will charge each other above the clouds; 
others will dip down and sieze hilltops. defiles, river banks, 
etc., while some will stop by the wayside that the mechanician 
may, with his vest pocket kit, repair, destroy or construct bridges, 
cut barbed wire fences and gather food and forage for the army 
in rear. What have we not heard of this Oswand of a dis 
torted imagination! 

However; I wish it to be understood that I am a friend 
of the aeroplane. I honor the inventors and those who have 
had the faith and the courage to risk their lives in its develop- 
ment. I believe that the real value and the real sphere of the 
aeroplane in war is not yet half appreciated, but let us not be 
carried helter shelter upon the waves of popular enthusiasm 
which are so sure to crash upon the rocks of cold fact. 
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When the first wild flush of excitement is past, when a 
sufficient number of lives shall have been sacrificed, when 
these ships of the air are so common that the “‘aviation meets” 
will no longer draw danger-hungry crowds, when our Roman 
Holiday is over, the art of flying will receive a new impetus along 
the lines of greater stability, greater safety, greater lifting 
power, greater comfort—in short, greater practicability. 

I think that it is reasonable to predict that the aeroplane 
of the future will be equipped with instruments for quickly 
and accurately measuring distances, provided with means for 
instant communication, for transporting general officers and 
others with the utmost dispatch, of inspecting and reporting 


upon the character of terrain within the theater of operations, 


etc., etc., but, in my opinion, it will find its greatest field of 
usefulness as an auxiliary scout to the army and navy. 

As we all know, the first duty of the cavalry is to find and 

verthrow the cavalry of the enemy; after that, to sieze and 
hold important places, bridges, defiles, riverbanks and other 
important offensive and defensive positions; to demoralize 
the enemy by attacking his linesof communications; tothreaten 
his flanks and pursue or attack when the tide of battle is right. 
But at the risk of being severely criticised, let me say that the 
hie? obstruction to the prompt and vigorous execution of these 
important duties liesin the present neccessity for the cavalry screen. 

In the performance of this necessary duty the cavalry is 
dispersed, time is wasted and opportunities are lost. 

Times will come when we must fight to the last ditch; when 
we must launch our lines against forlorn hopes; when we must 
charge the bayonet and the cannon’s mouth; and let us hope 
that when the supreme moments arrive we will have the know- 
ledge and the courage to do these things well; but let me go on 
record as being of the opinion that the cavalrymen’s chief asset 
is not his rifle, his pistol nor his saber, but is his horse. His 
chief réle is hard riding and his chief value lies in his ability to get 
there. Here is where the cavalry and the aeroplane go hand in 
hand, one the complement of the other. Of course there will 
always be times when the cavalry screens are inevitable, but as 
a general rule the air scouts will be able to relieve the cavalry 
of much of this work, and the latter, profiting by the information 
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thus gained, will be able to throw caution to the winds and with- 
out let or hindrance gallop to points of vantage. 

Conclusions :—The advent of the air scout will greatly in- 
crease the value of our cavalry, which though it must be pre- 
pared to fight as heretofore, both offensively and defensively, 
mounted and dismounted, it must study and be fully prepared 
to perform the rdle of mounted infantry. 

Infantry, having nothing to fear in its front, will have its 


5s . 17 3 1 
marciing powers continually taxed to the utmost. 


Briefly, victory, in the wars of the future, will be to the 


The influence of air craft upon tactics and upon our mili- 


is deserving of the most careful study. 
A man never flies so high that he doesn’t have to 


The advantage is with the command that ‘‘gets 
2th the mostest men.”’ 


DANIEL L. Roscoe, 
First Lieutenant First Cavalry. 


BETTER HORSE BREEDING 


The Editor: 


ie is suggested that the attached letter from the Chief of 
the Breau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
be published as showing the widespread results of the stimulus 


given to better breeding in most States of the Union. 
F. R. McCoy, 
CaptainG. S.C 


Dear Colonel Allen: 

I thank you for your note of the 7th, enclosing copy of 
Captain McClure’s letter* on military horses in general. Iam 
returning this herewith, as I presume you wish to retain it for 
your files. I noticed the marginal note from you. I have also 
made one on page eight. 


*Published in the CAVALRY JOURNAL for January, 1914, page 567. 
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Might I suggest that an article in the CAVALRY JOURNAL on 
the work which the states are doing to improve horse breeding 
might be interesting and useful to officers in the mounted ser- 
vice? J have noticed repeatedly that there is a very widespread 


misapprehension as to the scope of the state laws in this respect. 
Few officers in the service realize that between twenty and thirty 
of our states have laws prohibiting the standing of unsound 


stallions for public service. Not only that, but a horse must 
tand for what he is; that is, if he is a registered purebred, he is 
licensed as such, if he is a grade or a scrub, he must stand ac- 
ordingly. Andalso, the State of New Jersey has for some years 
been placing stallions on favored locations to encourage horse 
breeding. The stallion registration work of the different 
tates has been adopted in part by the British Government 
in their work to encourage horse breeding and promises to be one 
f the most valuable features of this project in England. 
Very truly yours, 
Geo. M. RoMMELL, 
Chief, Animal Husbandry Division. 





: The purpose of this work, as stated in 
Technique readable and interesting introduction, is to fur 
of ish a guide to those engaged in the study of 
Modern practical problems in tactics, and a convenient 
Tactics.’ ready reference for officers charged with the prep- 
aration and conduct of field maneuvers, tac 
tical rides, wagames, etc. 

The introduction is followed by the Organization of the 
United States Army and Tables of Road Spaces and Camp 
Dimensions, allin convenient form for reference. 

The solution of tactical problems is treated in a masterly 
manner in Chapter I; the style is clear and attractive and re- 
veals a deep insight into the foundations of human character. 
The simplification of the difficulties of tactical problems by 


diagrammatic analysis is deserving of special notice, and the 


reparation of problems will be appreciated 


suggestions for the ] 


by those called upon to submit general and special situations 


often on short notice. 

The acquisition of a crisp, epigrammatic style of expression 
practice, after consulting good forms of field 
*“TECHNIQUE OF MODERN Tactics.’”’ By P. S. Bond and M. J. 


McDonough, Majors, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. U. S. Cavalry 
Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Agent. Price, $2.65. 
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orders, as recommended by the authors, is the best way to avoid 
mere imitation of ‘‘telegram’’ style on one hand, and the ver- 
bosity of the tyro on the other. The recommendation to stick 
to the usual form in writing orders is approved, for the recipients 
of orders are accustomed to the standard form. The proper 
equence should be observed in verbal and dictated, as well as 
in typewritten and printed orders. This has the advantage of 
requiring the commands of the smaller forces to “‘arrange their 


thoughts,’ which can not fail to contribute to the clearness of 
| 


their orders. The discussion of ‘‘Field Orders’’ by the authors 
lends new interest to an important subject. 

The chapter on Patrolling is so full and good that it is 
lifficult to find anything to add. Under messages we should, 
however, prefer to say ‘‘Messengers, as a rule, do not rejoin 
their patrols, but return to their troops without delay.” 

Advanced cavalry is defined to be “‘that portion of the ad- 
vance guard cavalry which precedes the AJounted point. Field 
Service Regulations, par. 103, states advance cavalry to be 
‘that part of the advance guard cavalry preceding the support.” 
If, in the latter case, we consider the word support to include 
the point (mounted scouts) and the advance party, there is no 
possibility of misapprehension. ‘The definition given by the 
authors appears to be preferable, especially if we substitute for 
‘mounted point,”’ ‘‘point of the advance guard.” 

The whole subject of advance guards, and the kindred sub- 
jects, rear and flank guards, are fully considered, and illustrated 
by examples of field orders. 

The condensed information with reference to artillery 
material, organization, powers and tactics, will be of great value 
to officers of other arms. 

The treatment of the subject “Cavalry Tactics” is in line 
with modern thought. The method of securing immobile 
‘coupling’ does not appear to be mentioned. 


‘ 


horses known as 
This method releases practically all the troopers for dismounted 
action. It is practiced in the Russian Army, has been adopted 
in many American cavalry regiments, and is prescribedin the 
new drill regulations. 

Many of our cavalry commanders will not agree with the 
statement that it requires one to two minutes to dismount to 
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fight on foot, not counting time required to take position on the 
firing line. It must be remembered that the perfection of drill 
can not be counted on in campaign. 

“Under very favorable conditions the cavalry may safely 
allow the enemy to approach within 700 to 800 yards of the 
position before withdrawing, or, if the force be not more than a 
troop, to within 600 yards.’’ There are many situations in which 
this would imply an excess of caution. With our horses only 
a few vards down a reverse slope and the enemy laboring across 
a soft field or through wire fences, a proximity of 300 yards is 
still safe. The enemy may furnish the incentive to some bold 
riding, but a few casualties would be more than paid for by the 
effective fire possible between 600 and 300 yards. 

The subjects of “‘Outposts,’’ “‘Combat,’’ and ‘‘Organi- 
zation’ are comprehensively treated and richly illustrated by 
diagrams, maps, and examples of orders. 

The chapter on “The Rifle in War’’ will be found to be one 
of the most interesting in the book. The ‘‘Notes on Division 
Tactics and Supply” contain a mass of valuable data of a prac 
tical nature. 

The book as a whole forms a compendium of reliable mil1- 


y information which will prove to be a great convenience to 


o be congratulated on clearness of style 
| 


: : 
ion throughout the work. 
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Spanish 


ufficiently 
1e followin: 


3 keeping 


CHNICAL SPANISH, for Colleges : 
y and Notes. By Cornélius DeWitt 
it Army, Professor U.S. Military 


, Officier d’Académie. Sturgis and Waltor 
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the transmitting of power to a distance, mining, bridges, rail- 
roads, surveying, topography, geography, the automobile, 
aeronautics, submarines, the campaign of Santiago de Cuba. 

Since the author states that his texts are copied verbatim, 
and since the authors of the several texts are standard the con- 
sideration of the information imparted is a minor one, so that 
it conforms with the teachings of our best authorities; this it 
seems, in the main, to do., The choice of contents with refer- 
ence to its scientific corrections is, therefore, good. 

The technical phraseology does not render the translating 
of the text hard, for many of the words are cognate to Spanish 
and English, and further, as the student is presumed to be under- 
going, or to have undergone, a technical education, the context 
supplies many meanings which might be obscure to the layman. 
The language used is serious, correct and not very idiomatic, 
and is such that the reader must have a good working knowl- 
edge of Spanish in order to derive benefit from his reading and 
from the new terminology presented. The choice of contents 
with reference to the language used is, then, also good. 

The vocabulary in the back of the book gives only tech- 
nical words and is sufficient, accurate and good. The notes and 


plates are sufficient. 


The inclusion of the chapters on modern powders, bridges, 
surveying, topography, aeronautics, submarines, and the San- 
tiago campaign renders the book especially valuable to the 
military or naval reader who expects to come into contact with 
Spanish speaking peoples. The other chapters are of scarcely 
less interest to the military reader, and all of the chapters are im- 
portant to the technically educated man who intends to operate 
in a Spanish speaking country. 

Save for a number of careless typographical errors the book 
is attractively and well printed and is heartily to be recom- 
mended as filling a long felt want. 

THOM CaTRON, 
Second Lieutenant Twenty-third Infantry, 
Instructor, Dep't. of Languages, 


Army Service Schools. 
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Field This isasmall book—6” x 414’’—of 141 pages. 
Musicians’ = [t is well illustrated and printed and is bound in 
Manual.* — Goth. 

The following from the Author’s Foreword shows the scope 
of the work: 

“The existing necessity for uniformity among musicians or 
trumpeters, calls for a book that will tell exactly what their 
duties are and give the service new marches, inspection pieces 
and sound-ofts. 

‘Under the heading ‘Calls sounded by the Musician of the 
Guard’ and ‘Calls sounded by the Assembled Field Music”’ 
will be found the standard regulation calls that are used by 
every branch of the Army. Those used by the Naval service 
are marked with their nautical names. 

“The general mounted and dismounted duties for the 
Army, the duties of the Naval service, Engineer Corps, Coast 
Artillery Corps, Signal Corps, Sanitary Troops, Marine Corps 
and Revenue Cutter Service are all given space in this book. 

n the part marked ‘Naval Duties’ are found the dis- 
tinct Naval duties for the Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue 
C 


itter Service. 


‘The music 1s divided as follows: 
‘1. Calls.sounded by the Musician of the Guard, which 
s all honors rendered on the instrument. 


C 
“2. Calls sounded by the assembled field music or trumpet 


“3. Bugle Marches. These can be played either in 
double or quick time in the foot service, and at a walk, trot or 
gallop in the mounted arms. Included in this section are over 
forty foreign marches, inspection pieces and sound-offs that have 
never before been published in the United States. These were 
obtained from the following countries: England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Russia, Servia, Greece, Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium and Mexico. 

*“FIELD MUSICIANS’ MANUAL forthe Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Revenue Cutter Service and National Guard.’’ By Lieutenent Daniel J. 
Canty, Ninth Infantry, National Guard Mass. Volunteer Militia; Instruc- 
tor of Trumpeters for the Service Schools of the National Guard of Mass. 
Formerly Musician Co. ‘*M,’’ 27th U. S. Infantry. Published by D. J. 
Canty, Woburn, Mass. 1913. Price, $1.50. 
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“4. Drill Signals. Here are found all the drill signals 


). The list includes 
eleven infantry, forty-seven cavalry, thirty-eight field artillery 
and thirty-nine Navy drill signals. Here are also the special 
calls of the Army and Marine Corps. 

“5. Special Navy calls. Comprises all the calls used on 
board ship.” 

Of this book the Chief of Staff of the Army says: 

“The Committee of the General Staff at the War College 
have, after a thorough examination of Lieutenant Canty’s 
Manual, made the following report of it tome: ‘The Manual 
is an excellent one, possesses merit and reflects credit upon 
Lieutenant Canty for his diligence in compiling the same.’ ”’ 


used in the army (and Navy when ashore) 


A new book is now in press which is entitled: 
[raining in Night Movements, Based on Actual 
Experiences in War,” It is a translation from 
the Japanese by First Lieutenant C. Burnett, Fourth Cavalry. 


Night 
Operations.* 


ir 


Its thirty-nine chapters cover the subjects of psychological 
action at night; dress; visions at night; hearing at night; quiet 
marching at night; crossing rough ground; direction at night; 
night firing; night intrenching; night demolition work; night 
sentinels and patrols; passing obstacles at night; night marches; 
night battle; etc., etc. They also treat of the necessary train- 
ing in these several subjects, all being based on the experiences 
of the Japanese in the Manchurian War. 

Of this work, Major Farrand Sayre, late Senior Instructor, 
Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools, writes: 
“T have been reading the manuscript on ‘Night Operations,’ 
translated from the Japanese by Lieutenant Burnett. I think 
it is an interesting and valuable work. I should like to havea 
copy myself and would be glad to see a copy in the hands of 
every company and troop commander in the army.” 

A more extended review of this book will appear in the 
next number of the CavALRY JOUNRAL. 


*““TRAINING IN NIGHT MOVEMENTS.’’ Based on Actual Experiences 
in War. Translated from the Japanese by Lieutenant C. Burnett, Fourth 
Cavalry. U.S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Price 
about $1.25, postpaid. Exact cost not yet known. 
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THE RASP. 


We have received recently a circular, addressed ‘“To every 
Officer of the Mounted Service,”’ which is a prospectus of the 
forthcoming number of ‘“The Rasp’’ for 1914. As will be seen 
from the extracts from this circular given below, that it is the 
hope and expectation of its managers to make this number even 
more attractive, instructive and pretentious than was the one 
for 1913. 

The following are extracts from the above mentioned cir- 
cular and the “‘Partial List of Contents: 

“The editorial board of The Rasp has, after mature con- 
sideration, mapped out a program for the coming issue which it 
believes will appeal to every officer of the Mounted Service. 
The program is an ambitious one and aims to further the inter- 


est in horsemanship and mounted sport throughout the service; 


eing done in the horse world 


+ ee ee ee Pee Pe  awhat 3 
to spread a knowiedve Of What 1S 


throuchout the country. and t 
tnrougnout tne Country, amd t 
1 
K 


O give statistics for the past year 
d, and show work, and the part played by the Army 

‘Tt is the hope of the board that this policy will be con- 
tinued in future annuals and that the book will eventually be- 
come the exponent of horsemanship and its progress in our ser- 
vice, and of the policy of the Mounted Service School. This 
cannot be done by any handful of officers through their indi 
vidual efforts, but must have the enthusiastic support of the en- 
tire Mounted Service. The time given to this work must be 
taken absolutely from the spare time of the officers outside of 
their duties as students. This means a considerable sacrifice 
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on the part of those concerned and an endless amount of con- 
fining work. The book must be financed solely by its circula- 
tion and advertising matter. Any failure of these two sources 
would mean that the pecuinary responsibility would have to be 
assumed by some twenty-five officers. With any kind of sup- 
port from the officers of the service at large in the way of cir- 
culation, the success of the annual is assured, and its scope can 
be anything that the service sees fit to make it. Every officer is 
invited to put before the editorial board any feature that he 
would like to see covered by the annual; any article that he 
believes would be of interest to himself or others; any phase of 
horsemanship or horse lore that especially interests him, on any 
authority whose views he would like to have on any particular 
subject connected with the horse or horsemanship. All such 
requests will be taken care of; if it is impossible to cover them in 
the present issue they will be referred to the next board. 

“It is probably well known that The Rasp has grown from 
the humble beginnings of a class, or school annual with more or 
less purely local interest, to the excellent volume which ap- 
peared last year and which departed considerably from the local 
feature characterizing the first issue. This policy will govern 





1 


the coming issue toaneven greater degree. All class features 
will be confined to an exceedingly limited space, as will the de- 
tails of school work. The Prospectus which accompanies this 
letter is most incomplete and it is hoped that the board will be 


1 


able to issue a second edition in the Spring covering more fully 


the contents of the book. The illustration for the coming year 
will be the best obtainable and the work in every respect will be 
f the highest character. The book will be an ornament to any 


library aside from the value of its contents.”’ 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. 


Types of Saddle Horses and allied Types; Origin of Breeds; 
The Training of a Colt; The German Breeding and Remount 
System; Mounted Swordmanship; Army Polo for 1913; Horse- 
manship in the National Guard; Horse Show for 1913; Steeple 
Racing and Flat Racing; How to Longe a Horse; How to Braid 
and Pluck the Mane and Tail; The Cavalry Troop Horse, a 
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Study in Cross Breeding; A Systematic Method of Keeping an 
Organization Properly Shod; The Education of a Troop 
Horse. 


NATIONAL RESERVE CORPS. 


The Society of the National Reserve Corps has recently 
issued a pamphlet giving the details of its organization and 
general information about the camps. The officers of this 
society, as well as its Advisory Committee are from the Presi- 
dentsofthelargerand moreimportant universitiesofthecountry, 
such as those of Princeton, Harvard, Yale, Alabama, Michigan, 
California, etc., etc. : 

The following is the “Statement of the Advisory Com- 
mittee:”’ 

“After careful inquiry regarding the organization and man- 
agement of the camps of instruction for college students, es- 
tablished by the Secretary of War in the summer of 1913, we 
take pleasure in certifying to their excellence. 

“The military instruction was thorough. The discipline 
was strict; but the work was so well arranged that it caused 
enjoyment rather then hardship. The food, sanitation, and 
medical care were good, and the lessons received by the students 
in these matters were scarcely less valuable than the military 
instruction itself. 

‘“‘We commend these camps to the attention of college 
authorities as a most important adjunct to the educational 
system of the United States, furnishing the student a healthful 
and profitable summer course at moderate expense.” 

President Wilson has given encouragement to this move- 
ment and regarding it, writes as follows: 

“T am very much interested in the successful working out of 
the idea of these college camps. I believe the students attend- 
ing will derive not only a great deal of physical benefit from the 
healthful, open-air life, but also that they will benefit from the 


] 


discipline, habits of regularity and the knowledge of personal 
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and camp sanitation which the experience in camp will give 
them. 

“The camps will also tend to disseminate sound informatiot 
concerning our military history and the present policy of the 
Government in military matters, in addition to giving the young 
men themselves a very considerable amount of practical mili- 
tary instruction, which would be useful to them in case their 
services should ever be required.” 

It gives a synopsis of the plans for the student camps 
proposed for 1914, as given in War Department Bulletin of 
October 17, 1913, and says: ‘It ishoped that the students who 
attended the camps in 1913 will do allin their power to call to the 
attention of students throughout the country the great benefit 
and pleasure these camps afforded to those attending. 

Several pages of the pamphlet are devoted to favorable 
expressions of opinion from these in attendance at the 1913 
camps. 

The object of the Society are fully set forth in their Con- 
stitution, which we quote in full, inasmuch as they are worthy 
of the attention of every good citizen of the United States: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL RESERVECORPS. 
Adopted by the Corps, August, 1913. 


I. 1. Beingconvinced ofthe physical benefits to be derived 
from living a part of the year in the strenuous, healthful open 
air life of a military camp, particularly to students whose pur- 
suits have kept them indoors and leading a comparatively in- 
active life for considerable periods, appreciating the value of 
and the knowledge gained of marching, camping, care of the 
person and camp sanitation with minimum expense, and 

2. Desiring to increase the economic value and business 
efficiency of our young men by giving them an opportunity 
to study the principles of command, organization and adminis~ 
tration, and to experience the value of discipline obtaining in 
modern armies, and 

3. Realizing that wars between nations are liable to occur 
now, or in the future, even as they have in the past, and 
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4. That, notwithstading our best efforts to preserve peace 
with right and honor, our own country may become involved in 
a war, either of defense against attack, or of offense against any 
nation that may violate the rights secured us under the Con- 
stitution, Laws and Treaties of the United States, and 

5. Knowing the above and firmly believing that our 
present state of preparation and means of meeting such an emer- 
gency are inadequate and will lead either to disaster or to use- 
less waster of men, material and money, and 

6. Further, knowing that the above state of affairs should 
be remedied, and realizing that it is each man’s duty to his 
country to do his own proper share to effect such a remedy. 

7. We, the undersigned young men of America, do here- 
by form and organize the “Society of the National Reserve 
Corps of the United States,’”’ and do hereby pledge ourselves, 
individually and collectivelly, from pure patriotic motives, to 
do our utmost without hope of reward, and without fear or 
favor, to further the objects of said corps and to work for its 
principles as set forth below: 

II. The objects of the Society of the National Reserve 
Corps will be: 

(a) To perpetuate the system of students’ military in- 
struction camps and to encourage a large attendance; 

(b) To encourage thorough knowledge throughout the 


rr 


country « 
Military Policy, 

Military History, and 
Military Organization, 


wwe — 


and to have these subjects included in the curricula of the 
various colleges. 

(c) To individually train ourselves to the best of our 
ability to be fitted to serve with best effect in case of need in 
such capacity as our condition at that time may properly per- 
mit. 

(d) To establish and support a sound National military 
policy which shall include the maintenance of a highly efficient 
Regular Army sufficient for the peace needs of the nation and a 
well organized and efficient militia, each supported by adequate 


reserves. 


























ey 
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III. Eligible for membership: 


Class A. Those men who have attended one or more 
students’ military instruction camps as organized by the War 
Department; The payment of one dollar insures life member- 
ship. 

Class B. All other citizens of the United States in good 
standing, subject to the Rules and By-Laws of the Society. 
Annual membership, one dollar. Contributing memnbership, 
five dollars, annually. Life supporting membership, twenty- 
five dollars 


Captain R. O. Van Horn, General Staff, U.S. A., has been 


placed in charge of the organization{of these student camps for 
1914. 
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We beg to announce to Army Officers that the firm of JoHn 
G. Haas, UNIFORM MAKERS, is now owned by Ludwig Haas, 
youngest son of the late Joun G. Hass, founder of the firm. 

This firm will continue to supply uniforms and civilian 
garments toits patronsin the Army just as in the past, the slight 
change in ownership which naturally had to occur, not affecting 
the pactical management or working force, which will be pre- 
pared to fill orders with the same dispatch and same guarantee 
of satisfaction as in the past. 

Their organization is in accord at all points, which will be 
conductive to the production of first class uniforms and civilian 
garments. 

Mr. Cipollari, who had previous service with the firm, has 
been secured by the management, to act as Manager of the 
Washington Branch Store. He is well known to many Officers 
of the Army, a cutter of undoubted skill, extolled by the Late 
Mr. Hass, both in reference to military uniforms and civilian 
garments, and he is conversant with the especial needs and wants 
of the officers of the Army. 

Mr. J. G. Kamm whose long service with the firm has made 
him so familiar with the whole aspect of the military business, 
will continue in the capacity of Manager at Lancaster, Pa. 
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Perfectly true, though. 





THE NEW VISIBLE 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


WEIGHS THE LEAST and therefore is THE MOST PORT- 
ABLE of any standard typewriter. 

It has been known for THIRTY YEARS as the machine doing 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK of any typewriter. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT MACHINE FOR OFFICERS AND TRAVELERS 


Writes on any width of paper. 

Cards and envelopes written without bending. 

Special War Department prices to Officers of the United States Army 
—direct from our factory or our branches. We want a representative at 
EVERY MILITARY POST. 


GET A MULTIPLEX HAMMOND NOW. IT WILL BE 
YOUR FRIEND FOR LIFE. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
69th Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me full information about your New Multiplex Hammond. 
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T i Golf 
ennis, olf, 
‘ 
o 
Base Ball, Cricket, 
> 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball, 
e o 
Athletic Equipment. 
Catalogue Free. ‘ 
a 
S lard Quali 
4 @ — 
! tandard Quality 
q 
There is no quicksand more unstable 
than poverty in quality and we avoid 
4 
; this quicksand by standard quality. 
4 
A. C. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver St. Paul 
} Newark Baltimore Columbus Los Angeles 
Boston Washington Detroit Portland 
Philadelphia 8t. Louis Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
p Pittsburg Kansas City Indianapolis Seattle 
Buffalo Cincinnati Louisville New Orleans § 
Syracuse Cleveland Minneapolis Atlanta 
’ Rochester San Francisco Dallas ‘ 
7 Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 
: London, England Birmingham, Fngland Manchester, England 
4 Edinburgh, Scotland Sydney, Australia 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 
On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 

Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 





Send for copies of ‘‘ California 
Limited’’and ‘‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 


N. E. MANN, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 
406 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 











B.W.SNYDER. Pres J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Vres. C. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. C. B. SNYDBR, Cash 


' MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


; LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
| UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus, $85,000.00. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Depesit. 
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JOHN G. HAAS, 








Washington, 








Laneaster, D.C 
> ae e 
I a. 1808 F street. 
1876. 19033. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 


A FIVE POUND isieigeaiiae BUILT OF ALUMINUM AND STEEL 








a q High G rade Low Price 
a . > 6p , A Portable Typewriter built to 
ZA, Peel pee 7 stand hard usage. an be easily car- 


ried ina traveling hare suitcase. It 
has Roller Bearing, Automatic Pointer, 
Paper Release, Adjustble Margin and 
Interchange able type 

It wit double the ability of the 
Officer te vo out Reports, Warrants 
and Vouche ‘ 

Carbon. ‘copies of all work easily 
kept for future reference. 

Either Blickensderfer or Scientific 
Key board 





rhe only machine which stood the 

. = - severe test f by tt ‘British Govern- 

IMPROVED MODEL No. 6. icant Ghan winctins & Troeweser for 
Write for Catalog A-97. fleld service in er lia. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 


» LITHOGRAPHERS 
PRINTERS ano ENGRAVERS 


Card Index, Cabinets and Supplies, 








Loose Leaf Ledgers, Price Books and Memo. Books. 


POST EXCHANGE COUPON BOOKS 
SAML DODSWORTH BOOK CO. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
1121-23 Holmes St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Army National Bank 
OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 


Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, 10,000.00. 


This Bank solicita the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 


E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


“Place to my credit with 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Endorse your pay voucher. 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” 





Waittemore’s 
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Quality 
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that positively contains Oil. 


ahines vu t rubbing, 2de 


dressing 
s boots and shoes, 


“GILT EDGE.” 
Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and Child 
“FRENCH GLOSS,” lOc 

“ELITE”? combination for gentlemen who take pride 
Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brust 
ELITE”? size, 10c 

“DANDY” combin 

‘ee’ ABR’? size. 1c 

“BULLY SHINE.’ A water-proof paste polish fe 

Blacks, polishes, softens and preserves. Contains 
e leather Large tin boxes, 10¢ Boxes o7 with a key 


The only ladies’ shoe 


ren ithe 


in having theirshoes look Al 
1orcloth, 5c. “BABY 


ation for cleaning and polish all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 


yr all kinds of black shoes and 
oils and waxes to polish and 
Russet “Bully shine” 


rubbers 
serve th 
1e size and price 
“CHIC” ! 
ick and Nubuek footwear. or, 25 
“ALBO": and whitens Buck, Nubuck, Suede and Canvas Shoes. In round white 
ikes packed in handsome, large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25 


For Sale at Post Exchanges, Commissary Stores and Ship Canteens. 


pre en 


quid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds and colors of Suede, 


AnY Ce 
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MILITARY 


TAILOR AND OUTFITTER 


We carry a complete stock of 
EQUIPMENTS 





Boots and Leggings made to Measure 





Samples and Prices Mailed Upon Request 


R {prinse 


KANSAS 





















LEAVENWORTH, 











ANDREW ALEXANDER 


REGULATION BOOTS. 


Tan Calf Boot (like 
cut) right and left 
leg pattern $15 
Tan Russia and 
black wax calf 
Boot Regulation 


Style : $12 
Imported pigskin \ 
Puttees ; $5, $7 \ 


= 








J 
SERVICE SHOES = 
Tan Calf Blucher, no hooks to wear 
with Puttees, plain toes or with tips $6.00 
Tan Grain Blucher, double sole to 





heel, broad low heel $6.00 
White Canvas lace shoes $4.00 
White Canvas Blucher Oxford $3.50 


When ordering Boots state size and 
width ofshoe,with calf measure over riding 
breeches, 


Sixth Avenue at Nineteenth Street. Wl ansay “W. 
Fifth Avenue above Forty-fifth Street. N ew Y ork. 


It will help the Oavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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COLT REVOLVERS 
Win a 44 


National and 








ae 


PROOF of COLT Superior Accuracy 








International Honors 





At the Great National a Inter- special Gold Medals for Slow and 
mal Shooting Tournament, Timed tire 

at Camp Perry, Ohio, Augt Three out of the five picked ex- 

September 10th, the highest pert comprising the victorious 

scores in the Revolver Matches of American Revolver Team SHO 





the National Rifle Association were COLTS 
nade with COLT REVOLVEKS 


It is one thing to clatm superior 
The NATIONAL REVOLVER accuracy; another thing to prove it 
MATCH (153 entries) was won The use of COLTS demonstrates 


1 COLT, as were also the the Expert's Chotce. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO, Hartford, Conn, 
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THE BIG STORE 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


Prompt—Accurate—-Efficient Service. 
For 36 years The Big Store has been known as An 

Army Store. It is one of the largest, mos’. 1:0dern and 

finest equipped buildings of its kind in the State. 


55 DEPARTMENTS. 


Specializing in Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, 
Shoes, Millinery, Corsets, Men and Women's Wearing 
Crockery, House Furnishings, 
Each Department—a complete 


Apparel, Glassware, 
Furniture and Rugs. 


store. 


ORDER BY MAIL. 
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MAmal Co, 


YL PAIS 


ESTABLISHED 1875 





E ALIT : 
THE STORE OF QU Y Washington, D. C. 


For Over Thirty Years! 


We invite you to an 1 
new Fall stock of 
Silks, 


Ready-t 


nspection of our Army and Navy 
Headquarters.. 


Dress Goods 


all lines of 


Wash Goods, 


to-Wear Garments, includ- 








@ Catering directly to 





‘noe “Gampneck” Clothes for Boys 

ing “Sampeck" Clothe r Boy the members of both 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleun branches of the service. 
Ne ead ana Crurtais ietale ; 

Curtains and Curtain Materials. Literally a new house 


Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 


throughout —modern in 


every appointment. 


Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes 


LEAVENWORTH, - 





American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 per day, 
European Plan, $1.50 to $4.00 per day. 


414-16-!8 Delaware St., 
KANSAS. 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 





Ebbitt House 

















G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor, 



























Announcing the 
NEW_MODEL ROYAL, No. 10 


; i, D4 
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HIS typewriter masterpiece, the 


THEN ARAB AL 2 New Royal “10,” was created to 


ma meet the modern demand of ‘‘BIG 
| that 2 need not be traded out | BUSINESS”’ for the typewriter that 


ATURE No. 7 need not be traded out. So fast is the 
= : strenuous pace of modern business 
that there is no longer time or 
‘al reason to ‘‘trade out’’ periodically machines made of iron 
steel. And the expense of it in the aggregate is enormous! 
Built for “Big Business’’ and its 
Great Army of Expert Operators 


‘Big Business’” demanded a typewriter of /ong-term service, that 
. . 99 . 
iust improve the presswork and stand the modern “ grind”’ at high 
peed for years without trading out. For years, men who have done 
ig things—heads of great corporations and far-seeing executives have 
een asking: “‘ Why is it necessary to trade out typewriters every 
° . © . . “)99 
ttle while ? Is it because they have been built to be traded out ? 
The ANSWER to this big question isthe new Royal Master-Model 
0, which is built for long-term service, not to be ‘traded out.” 
We believe the No. 10 Royal will outlast any other writing-machinein the world. 
1/1 stand the grind. Turn the machine sideways and you can see daylight right 
rough it. Mark the absence of complicated mechanism. It’s what you don’t find 
there—a 1,000 working-parts less-than-others—that proves the Royal’s durability. 
Here at last is the master-machine—the typewriter that won’t “die young!” 


Get the Facts! 
send for the ‘‘ Royal Man’’ and ask fora DEMONSTRATION. Or write us direct 


new Brochure, ‘‘ Better Service,’’ and a beautiful Color Photograph of the new 
YAL MODEL 10—‘‘ THE MACHINE WITH A PERSONALITY ’’—Read our advertise- 


Saturday Evening Post, Co llier’s, Everybody's, heal Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s, Business, Metro- 
f-Clure’s, and many more! *‘ Write now—right now!” 
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In Canada 








ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Room 54 Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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present the last wé rdin watch-making. 
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$10.00 to $40.00 


WUERTH & SON. 


410 Delaware St., Leavenworth, Kan. 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 





Not one of the old death assessment or benefit associations. 

Insures you for $3,000.00 only. 

Managed by Army officers without extra compensation. 

New members must be under 45 years of age and commissioned 
officers of the Army. 


Age Rate Per 

Years $3,000 

21 - - - $40 17 

31 - - - 52 45 

41 - - - 71 97 
Paid to Beneficiaries, - - - $2,036,806.87 
Reserve Fund, . - . - 374,985.56 


For further information drop a postal card to 
The Secretary, Army Mutual Aid Association, 
504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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When you travel in 


bE 0 C kK any direction 
Island GO VIA THE 


wy Nem “Rock Island Lines 


East through Chicago or st. Louis 
West through Denver or Colorado Springs 
North through wes Moines and St. Paul 
South or S. W. Via Ft. Worth or El Paso 


99 


All Trains electrically lighted and fitted up with 
best modern equipment that money Can buy. 


Fine Daylight or Night Service as required. 
For Tickets, Reservations and Special Information, Phone 150. 
City Office 424 Delaware St., Leavenworth. 

mi M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 


J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 























 COBBAR”’ 


FELT LIGHT 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


ANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE: 


Mede! 8 Ibs. 
Patent Ne. 6266 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, sew vor ci 


they are 
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MOET & CHANDON 
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Their 
fine quality 


will at once 





commend them 
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GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. | 


NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 








SOLE IMPORTERS 




















